





MERRY ENGLAND. 


JuLy, 18go. 


Lhe [lound.of Heaven. 


fled Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
aT I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of tears 
| hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat: 
More instant than the Feet— 
“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 
(For, though I knew His love Who followéd 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) 
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But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
"Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern clatter the pale ports o’ the moon, 
I said to dawn: Be sudden—to eve: Be soon; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover! 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly flect, 
The long savannahs of the blue ; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet :— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


1 sought no more that, after which I strayed, 


In face of man or maid ; 
But still within the little childrens’ eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
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They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully ; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me” (said I) “ your delicate fellowship ; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way Is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done : 
/in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
T knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies ; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spumed of the wild sea-snortings ; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with—made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
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And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine ; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat ; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey check. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I ; insound / speak— 
/hetr sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth ; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness : 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy : 
And past those noised Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke ! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee ; 

I am defenceless utterly. 

I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 

I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me ; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
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Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist ; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding ; what availed they ever? I grazed 
Too closely Thy blue window as I gazed, 
Jutted a careless elbow through clear Heaven 
And gashed me with the splinters—see, I bleed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount ? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite !— 
Ah1 must Thou char the wood cre Thou canst limn with it ? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be ? 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind ? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds ; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
I‘rom the hid battlements of Eternity, 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again ; 
But not ere him: who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death ? 
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Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit ; 

That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
“And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard ? 

Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Mc! 


“ Strange, piteous, futile thing ! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart ? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He said). 
“And human love needs human meriting : 

How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot ? 

Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thec, 

Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
I‘ancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home : 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 


Halts by me that footfall : 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
“ Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou drovest love from thee, who drovest Me.” 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
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A Poor Clare's Prayer-Book. 


HERE are races more exciting than the Derby and 
¢ strivings for the mastery more heroic than ever in- 
spired Greek or Latin Muse. The little green volumes which 
record some of these noble feats of courage and endurance are 
well known to the majority of our readers. Yet even those who 
fecl what heart Alban Butler’s works have given them must 
confess that the dear old hagiologist leaves at times something 
to be desired. To whatever length he may carry the life of a 
saint he frequently stops short of complete expressiveness. 
Hints find a place in his most tightly packed dissertations ; 
suggestive lines pierce through the lightest strokes in his portraits. 
There is scarcely a page where reticences are not to be met with, 
which, if only noticed, would serve as finger-posts pointing to 
some of the richest fields of knowledge. 

The ninth of March furnishes an instance of what we mean. 
Let us open the book at the life of St. Catherine of Bologna. 
Disappointment is our first feeling. On a closer inspection of 
the venerable author, a mild form of disgust is added to our dis- 
appointment. Both feelings are intelligible. For the history of 
the wondrous Poor Clare is compressed into fifty lines, while six 
hundred and thirty are devoted to a couple of reviews which 
might have strayed from a Quarterly. But let us read on and 
we shall come across a passage thoroughly characteristic of 
Butler. Speaking of St. Catherine’s works he says: “She also 
left notes in her prayer-book of certain singular favours which 
she had received from God.” 

These words would hardly lead one to suppose that the 
“ prayer-book” possesses any special interest for Englishmen. 
Few would imagine it was a breviary written out and_ illu- 
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minated four centuries ago by a hand still incorrupt. Fewer 
still would guess that one of these “singular favours ” relates to 
a saint whom this country only ceased to honour when it ceased 
to be Merry England. Yet by pen and brush the Poor Clare 
of Bologna testifies in this relic her love and gratitude towards 
the blissful martyr, St. Thomas of Canterbury. Butler may 
have been unaware of this. He simply refers to one of the 
Bollandist lives. 

If I learnt to suspect what lay involved in Butler’s concise 
sentence, I owe it to a writer who has enriched our ascetical 
libraries with a biography of St. Thomas which for catholicity 
of tone and fidelity to the original stands without a rival in the 
English language. Amongst the invaluable appendices to 
Father Morris’s work there is one which throws light upon the 
“ prayer-book.” The passage more directly bearing upon our 
subject may be given in the author’s own words : 

In order to devote herself to prayer, St. Catherine of Bo- 
logna had deprived herself of her natural rest to such an extent 
that her spiritual daughters, fearing both for her mind and 
body, implored her to devote less time to this holy exercise. 
st. Catherine, after asking fervently for God’s guidance, fell 
asleep and saw St. Thomas of Canterbury to whom she was 
particularly devoted, appear to her in his pontifical vestments, 
and make a sign to her to observe what he should do. She 
noticed that he prayed for some time and then devoted a while 
to rest, and then returned again to prayer; and then, drawing 
near to St. Catherine he gave her his hand to kiss, on which 
she awoke and saw him and kissed his hand before he disap- 
peared. The account of this the saint wrote in her breviary 
which is still amongst her relics at Bologna. 

Here two new facts concerning the “ prayer book” were made 
known tous. It was the Poor Clare’s breviary,and there was a note 
in it about St. Thomas of Canterbury. It did not fall within the 
scope of the learned Jesuit to tell us when and where this vision 


took place, nor if the breviary was written as well as used by 
St. Catherine. Neither do the Lives given by Bollandus help us 
much in the matter, but from internal evidence supplied by the 
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“ prayer-book ” itself we are safe in concluding that the mani- 
festation occurred before the year 1456, and therefore while St. 
Catherine lived at Ferrara, and probably during the time she was 
mistress of novices. As she never held the office of superioress 
before she came to Bologna the spiritual daughters of whom 


Father Morris speaks must have been novices. 
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ST. CATHARINE OF BOLOGNA, 
(from a portrait painted by Salvadi. ) 


It would be interesting to inquire if there was anything in St. 
Catherine’s environments, in her parents’ history, or in her own 
early relations with the d’Este family at Ferrara, which might 
explain her choice of St. Thomas for her patron. To some it 
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will surely appear a little strange that a Catholic Italian should 
be “ particularly devout” to an English Saint. Yet we have to 
remember that there are also some who see nothing uncommon 
in St. Patrick when tempted calling upon the prophet Elias. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with saying that, “ as marine 
plants floating on the surface of the waves appear distinct growth, 
yet spring unseen from a common centre,so individuals, strangers 
apparently to cach other, are indissolubly connected by many 
invisible bonds and sympathies which are known only to them- 
selves.” 

But other words of Father Morris remain to be considered. 
We learn from him that two lives of St. Catherine are given by 
the Bollandists on March oth. The first is the life to which 
Alban Butler refers. It was written in Italian by Father Dents 
Paleotti, O.S.F., and appeared about 1511 with no author's name. 
This omission was supplied in 1522 by John Anthony Flamin- 
ius who brought out a Latin translation under his own name 
though he quoted a letter in which it appears that he is only a 
translator. The second life is a Latin translation from an 
Italian life by Father James Grassetti, S.J., and is a compara- 
tively modern work. Both lives narrate the occurrence quoted 
above and speak as if they were giving the very words in the 
breviary but, as Father Morris notices, “ with a slight variation.” 
This remark is well founded as a glance at the two Bollandist 
accounts will show. They arehere set down in parallel columns 
that the different readings may be the more easily compared 
one with the other and both with the ¢szsstma verba of the 


“ prayer book ”: 


PALEOTTI. GRASSETTI. 
Pro S. S. 

‘Thoma Cantuariensi glorios- Thomas meus gloriosissimus et 
simo martyre ac benignissimo clementissimus Patronus, qui ma- 
qui manus suas sanctissimas os- nus suas sanctissimas  ostendit 
tendit mihi, et osculata sum illas mihi, et osculata sum illas dulciter 
dulciter in corde et corpore meo. in corde meo et corpore meo. Ad 
Ad laudem Dei et illius scripsi et laudem ipsius scripsi et narravi 


narravi hoc cum omni veritate. hoc cum omni veritate. 
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The reader will easily see how different is the form of words 
in the two writers. These variants suggested the desirableness 
of going further and ascertaining the real wording of the original. 
This, as we have already stated, is still in existence at the Convent 
of the Poor Clares in Bologna. Ina little chapel behind the 
east end wall of their church, and really in the house itself, one 
may have the privilege of gazing on the incorrupt body of her 
who in life was the devout client of the English martyr. Here 
St. Catherine rules over her children from the chair in which 
she has sat during 430 years. Dynasties even the proudest 
have been overturned. Yorkist and Lancastrian, Tudor and 
Stuart have crumbled to dust. Bologna’s university is no longer 
frequented as it was in the days when the young Archdeacon a 
Becket studied in its halls. St. Thomas himself has been 
robbed of the honours his fight for his country’s liberties had 
justly earned for him at the hands of grateful and Catholic 
England, and still St. Catherine’s pulseless fingers retain the 
keys of office. The room she occupies is filled with objects of 
piety belonging to the Saint or connected with her. On the 
wall at the left of her body is a small sealed case. The front 
is of glass and allows us to see an open MS. This is the 
“prayer-book ” of which Alban Butler speaks. Now we ought 
to be able to discover what she really wrote. 

Through the kind services of the Rev. Dom Nicholas Delerna, 
Canon Regular of St. John Lateran, permission was obtained 
from the Archbishop of Bologna to break the seals and take a 
Jac-simile of St. Catherine’s words. A detailed report in Italian 
was sent me by Canon Delerna and this I shall chiefly follow. 
On October rith, 1888, the Canon who has charge of all the 
diocesan relics proceeded with four Bolognese ecclesiastics to 
the chapel where the body of St. Catherine is exposed to vene- 
ration. In presence of all, the case containing the breviary 
was revcrently taken from its usual place and carried into the 
sacristy. The seals were broken and the Saint's “ prayer-book " 
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withdrawn and submitted to a careful scrutiny. The incident 
referred to was found at page thirty-seven, column four, line 
four, in the Proprium de tempore, between the antiphon 
for the second Vespers of the Holy Innocents and the 
antiphon, /ste Sanctus, for St. Thomas. The writing was in red 
characters, and we give the fac-s¢mi/e of it in black below. From 
the wording it might be supposed to be followed by a 
special prayer of St. Catherine to St. Thomas. Such however 
is not the case. It immediately precedes the above mentioned 
antiphon, after which comes Gloria et honore and the prayer, 


Deus pro cujus, as we have it to-day. 
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A PASSAGE IN ST. CATHERINE’S PRAVER-BOOK. 


Canon Delerna makes the following remarks on the autograph 


text: 


1° What the lives set down as gwz in the third line might 
equally stand for gvod or better still for gzza. | 

2° The last syllable of the word oscu/atus bears signs of an 
emendation in red ink, and the word swm has been inserted 
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between the lines in black, but smaller and rounder characters. 
It is difficult to determine whether this correction is the work of 
the Saint herself. 

3° The abbreviation before omnz should strictly be interpreted 
con and not cum. 

4° One may further notice the misspelling in denzguzsszmo. 

The same mistake is occasionally to be met in the rest of the 
breviary which I shall now describe. It is all in vellum with the 
exception of two leaves at the end, which are in thick and old 
paper, and contain the index written by a different hand. 
The binding is of a much later date, and consists of boards 
(cartone) covered with vellum. The whole would be in a perfect 
state of preservation were it not for some slight stains. The 
bottom of the pages bears marks indicating use. This use could 
not have gone very long for the Breviary was hardly finished 
before 1456, and the Saint went to Heavenon March oth, 1463. 
The wonder is that it is so clean, for St. Catherine, though she 
had copied it with a great deal of labour, valued it so little that 
she used to lend it all those sisters that had none, so that it 
became rather a common breviary than her own private one. 
The leaves are fifteen centimetres long by eleven wide, or 
about six inches by four-and-a-half. The volume consists 
in all of 517 double pages. Only the left hand page is 
numbered. Each page is divided into two columns, and therefore 
when the page is quoted the column too must be indicated. 
Thus page thirty-seven, column four, means the second 
or outside column of the right-hand page. The calendar for 
moveable feasts begins with 1456. The calendar, psalter, and 
commune sanctorum are not written by St. Catherine. 

The initial letters are illuminated. In some of the larger ones 
there are miniatures. A favourite subject and one constantly 
recurring is the Infant Jesus. Catherine never forgot the thril- 
ling joys of that Christmas night in 1435, when she felt the 
happiness of holding in her arms the sweet Babe of Bethlehem. 
Her biographers tell us that she never ceased to repay Our Lord 
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with a tender devotion for this glorious privilege. Her gratitude 
appeared not only in her loving conversations with the Spouse 
of her heart, but also in many external acts. One of these was 
to place the picture of the Infant Jesus everywhere in the 
monastery. Another was to crowd her breviary with repre- 
sentations of the same Divine Lord. Sometimes we mect a 
head of Our Saviour ; sometimes a drawing of our Blessed Lady. 

But very often we find a head of the Saint whose office it is. 
Thus in the capital D with which the prayer of St. Thomas 
begins, there is painted a head of the glorious Archbishop. The 
upper part of the Gothic D runs across the jewelled mitre. The 
face is round and full, the complexion fair with rosy flush on 
cheek-bones. The eyes are blue, the hair and beard of a 
reddish gold. The martyr, contrary to all tradition, is repre- 
sented wearing moustache and beard. From the countenance 
rays of light issue in great number. It is impossible to tell 
whether this is an imaginary portrait, or a reproduction of the 
likeness under which St. Thomas appeared. 

And now a word about the manner in which the breviary was 
written. Catholic ladies who are so ill at ease on days of 
obligation may perhaps derive some benefit in the shape of 
hints from Grassetti’s account of the way St. Catherine used 
the leisure which the feasts of the Church provided her 
with. On holy-days the Poor Clare copied her breviary and 
illuminated it with the richest colours in respect for the praises 
of God which it contained. This was not a mere manual labour, 
but a very devout and very sanctifying occupation, such indeed 
as ought to be the nature of the work, on festivals and Sundays, 
of persons who aim at perfection. Piety should have the 
greatest share in it. In this conviction our Saint used to write 
her breviary with contrition rather than pleasure, so much, 
indeed, that it often had to be taken from her for fear of her 
spoiling it by her abundant tears. On such occasions she would 
get up ina kind of ecstacy, stretch out her arms in the form of 
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a cross, and utter the two words, “ Pater Noster,” with an ex- 
pression of boundless love. After repeating them over and 
over again for a space of time during which perhaps one could 
recite the Lord’s Prayer five times, she would sit down and 
resume her work. 

We cannot wonder at a book which cost so much love being 
highly valued by St. Catherine’s spiritual daughters. It is a 
relic dear to the Poor Clares of Bologna, but one which should 
also have a great value in the eyes of Englishmen. <A Saint's 
testimony about a Saint is always precious, and it is felt that 
St. Catherine’s witness to the efficacy of true devotion to St. 
Thomas was well worth verifying and setting out at length. 
Another point brought out by the Poor Clare’s prayer-book is 
that in the days it was written the faith of Canterbury and 
Bologna was one. 

Since writing the above sketch I have had the privilege of 
kissing St. Catherine’s hand and looking at this celebrated 
breviary. 

[t only remains for me in conclusion to express my deep and 
respectful thanks for the very valuable assistance I have re- 
ceived from Bologna, from the Poor Clares of Notting Hill and 
Arundel, and from the Rev. Randal Hurley, and the Rev. D. Iles, 
who hunted up references for me in the librarics of Plymouth 
Cathedral and of Prior Park. 


GILBERT HIGGINS, C.R.L. 
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Saint Zenobto. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N turning over an old chronicle which fell into my hands 
Si the other day, I was delighted to find it was one of those 
minutely graphic accounts which the fifteenth century writers 
so often give us, and that it related the history of a noted saint 
of Christendom, a saint of great repute in Italy and France 
though perhaps unknown to the English reader. Further ex- 
amination has shown me that the copy I possess of this 
extremely rare work is in one respect unique, since it contains a 
manuscript addition of six chapters in fifteenth century script, 
easy to be read, and a short addendum in another ancient hand, 
partly undecipherable. In the following pages I have translated 
all that is of interest in the chronicle, omitting only such passages 
as lists of Bishops, and I have endeavoured to preserve the 
originality of the chronicler’s style. The MS. addition I give 
entire, and it now appears for the first time. I have added notes 
where needful for the illustration of the text. 

The book is the work of a Florentine cleric living in the 
golden Medicean age. He tell us his name was Clement Mazze, 
that he was one of thirty-three little boys whom Pope Kugenius 
IV. dressed in clerical habits of blue, and paid nine florins each 
a year for the services of the church, and for whom Pietro of 
Viterbo was engaged as preceptor of grammar and music. This 
boyish Clement and his companions must have watched with 
childish wonder the completion of the great dome of St. Maria 
del Fiore which had caused such heartburnings in the city. He 
was present at the consecration of the Cathedral in 1436, and 
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describes the magnificence of the ceremony; he tells us that 
when by the wonderful ingenuity of Messer Brunelleschi the new 
dome was finished ready for the erection of the lantern, he, as 
being the youngest cleric of that church, had to lay the first stone 
as he was ordered to do by Messer Antonio, who “ with all the 
worthy Chapter climbed on to the pinnacle of the temple to bless 
the proper beginning of the said lantern.” We may picture to 
ourselves how the tonsured boy in the blue dress would have 
heard his father relate the prognostications of failure that had 
been made about the cupola, and the pride he would feel in 
acting his important part. 

By the wish of a nobleman named Filippo Girolami, Clement 
appears to have undertaken to write the life of a kinsman of the 
ancestors of the Girolami. The antiquity of this family is men- 
tioned by Malespini, and the illustrious member whose life was 
to be written was St. Zenobius or Zenobio, a celebrated Bishop 
of Florence. But as Zenobio had lived 1,140 years before 
Clement the task was difficult. The records of the Saint had 
to be sought out and collected from amongst piles of material 
defaced by age. Many of the documents were found in the 
archives of the Badia, but the passages mentioning Zenobio were 
so scattered through the writings of different authors that there 
was much trouble in gathering them and still more in making 
them agree. Clement dedicates his work to Filippo Girolami, 
and subscribes himself plebanus and theologus, thus indicating 
his position in the Church. He had, he says, previously set 
forth the merits of the Saint in public and from the pulpit, but 
he now “first brings to light in the vulgar tongue the life and 
miracles of your most holy relative.” Students of the Renais- 
sance period are familiar with the controversy that raged so long 
as to whether books should be written in the language used by 
the illiterate populace or elegance and permanence be secured 
by employing Latin. 

Clment incidentally mentions questions debated in his own 
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day, and digresses to give his opinion. Thus, having stated that 
Saint Zenobio turned to the East when he prayed, he continues : 


To satisfy those who wish to know tacitly what Saint Zenobio 
meant by always kneeling towards the east, [ would reply that 
he did it in conformity to the usage of the Church, which always 
prays and sacrifices towards the east : and every church is built 
turned eastwards, or, at any rate, the altar is so turned, as in 
SS. Giovanni and Lorenzo in our city ; but if you wish to go 
further and know the reason why the Church militant prays 
towards the east, I answer—first, because Christ calls Himself 
the East in St. Luke, c. i. 78; second, because philosophers 
say the east is the right side of Heaven, as Christ says in Matt. 
Cc. xxv. 33, and we have the example of Danicl, of the Jews, 
and Solomon in Wisdom, xvi. And St. Augustin in his book 
on the Sermon on the Mount gives this notable sentence: 
“Orates ad orictem convertimur.” Thus Augustin wishes to say 
that Christ would teach us to pray towards the east when He 
tells us to say “Our Father who art in Heaven.” “As you 
know I am in Heaven, turn towards Heaven.” And though 
God is in every part of Heaven, it is for the above reasons that 
Zenobio prayed towards the east. 


In bewailing the degeneracy of his own times, he laments : 


The good old saints which were most in repute in Zenobio’s 
time are now forsaken, and others of greater or less degree sct 
up, together with unauthenticated relics and false miracles. 


He continues : 


But I will now return to real saints and their true and ac- 
credited miracles. 


According to common rule he sees a wide difference between 


the days of 300 A.D. and “these later times” of 1475. He 
says: 


O what a happy age in which there were so many living 
ornaments of the Church of Christ! Alas! for these days. O! 
woe is me, I say, that now every good thing should have 
failed from the earth and nothing reigns but hypocrisies, false- 
hood, avarice, luxury, and ambition, truth is no longer believed, 
and fables rule in its stead; new inventions and miracles are 
found out—the true order of worship is put aside and changed 
while they have introduced new services for the various images 
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now set up in all corners of the churches, squares, and by-streets, 
everybody wishing to have a god and form of worship according 
to his own fancy, though it may be opposed to Divine precept, 
the Church, and ministers. In the search for novelty the essential 
part is left behind. Our greatest and most approved saints are 
forsaken, while others of greater or less degree are set up, 
together with unauthenticated relics and false miracles which 
are believed and preached; not content with this, many notorious 
evil livers have been called saints and their praises publicly 
preached at their funerals. We have reached what St. Paul 
describes shall happen in the latter days. Jxter quos etc. 


Concerning the honour due to San Zenobio, he remarks: 


Our ancestors set us a good example in this for when he came 
from Rome to be our advocate on earth they made great 
festa, but we seem to have little regard for him now that he is 
our advocate in heaven. A good and right thing it would 
be that his day should be honoured by something above what is 
done for all the other saints, and even if it be not made equal to 
the Feast of St. John Baptist, at any rate it might be made 
equal to some of the other great solemnities when prisoners are 
liberated and a holiday observed. Atany rate on that day there 
should be a solemn procession and some indulgences granted, 
also a sum of money given to distribute amongst the poor, or to 
be spent on keeping the day better. It might come asa gift 
from our great commune to the ancient brotherhood, who have 
ruled themselves so long in San Zenobio’s honoured name, order- 
ing themselves according to his rule of poverty and holding his 
chair in our Florentine cathedral. 


Nothing further is known of Clement. His book was written 
in 1475 and printed at Florence, December 1487, but no printer’s 
name given. It is extremely rare. The book is unknown to 
Haym or Brunet. The British Museum possesses an exemplar 
of 1487 and two subsequent Latin versions. 


Sixtus IV. was Pope at this date, and Chaucer and Caxton were contemporary 
with our author. Thomas a Kempis died in 1471. Edward IV. and Louis XI. were 
the sovereigns of England and France, and Lorenzo de’ Medici ruled in Florence. 
A.D. 335, the date of St. Zenobio’s birth, was ten years after the first General Council 
of Nice. Paganism still survived as a living faith, though Christianity had been 
adopted as the State religion in 331. Latin, somewhat corrupted by barbaric words 
and phrases, was written and spoken in Italy. The Italian Christians used Greek 
MSS. of the New Testament, the Septuagint, and the Vetus Latina, an old Latin 
version of the Scriptures, afterwards superseded by Jerome’s Vulgate. Most of the 
vreat Fathers of the Church were living, viz., Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
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Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustin. — It is difficult to picture the state of Florence 
in those days, for, whether founded by Roman soldiers or by the people of Fiesole, 1* 
would then be a very small place, more resembling the “ town of little houses ” built 
where the lilies were mown down to make way for it, as Alberti says. 


THE SAINT'S LIFE. 
On the 17th January, 335, Zenobio was born, a light into this 
dark world; his parents were Luciano and Soffia. Florentine 
citizens of the ancient house of Girolami, they educated him 
carefully, and their care was repaid by his becoming a staid 
youth, amusing himself sedately, who was only once known 
to laugh immoderately. 

Before reaching the age of eighteen he was well versed in the 
sciences of grammar, poetry, rhetoric and logic. Indeed, 
none of his companions equalled him either in attainments or 
popularity. 

When he was eighteen years old, Theodore, the then Bishop 
of Florence, instructed him in the Christian Faith, his parents 
consenting, and he abandoned the study of poetry and the 
classics to devote himself to sacred literature, and wished to be 
received into the Christian Church, having before his eyes many 
examples of eminent living Christians, as Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Gregory, Ambrose, Augustin, and many others. 

As he grew older he refused to marry, though entreated by 
his parents to do so, saying he was wedded already, not only to 
Christianity but to the Church. He made a profession of his 
faith, and was baptised by Bishop Theodore. This overwhelmed 
his parents with grief, nor need their horror at their son’s 
baptism surprise us, if we remember the disrepute in which 
Christianity was then held, for though this religion had been 
tolerated for twenty years, it was but five since it had been 
made the established religion, and forty-five years more elapsed 


before paganism was abolished by law, after the celebrated dis- 
pute between St. Ambrose and Symmachus. 
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But now a wonderful thing occurred, for Zenobio was inspired 
with arguments so forcible as to convert both his parents to the 
Faith ; this was thought so surprising as to be accounted his 
first miracle. After the death of Constantine, Zenobio upheld 
Christianity, fearing neither publicly nor privately to denounce 
the wickedness and impiety of Julian; and besides defending 
the sheep of the fold and strengthening faithful souls who were 
likely to perish, he increased Christ’s Church by converting 
pagans and infidels. After Julian’s death Ambrose was raised 
to the Bishopric of Milan; and hearing the fame of Zenobio 
came to Florence to see him. These two men having the same 
objects in life were singularly drawn together and became close 
friends ; indeed, Ambrose esteemed Zenobio so highly, that when 
he hastened to Rome to felicitate Damaso on being elected 
Pope, he congratulated him equally on the two acquisitions the 
Christian Faith had gained, one being his accession to the Papal 
chair, the other the baptism of Zenobio. When Zenobio had 
reached the age of thirty-eight, the Pope sent for him to Rome, 
and soon perceived that he was far beyond St. Ambrose both in 
holiness and virtue ; he also appeared to be so learned both in 
secular and sacred knowledge that, in spite of his humility, the 
Pope forced advancement on him, and then was shewn a proof 
of his real worth, for instead of this advancement ministering to 
pride it spurred him on to greater holiness, and he became so 
exceeding excellent that God could not allow such a light to 
remain hidden from the world, and set it on the candlestick of 
His grace. 

Then Zenobio began to do God-like miracles, of which here is 
the second. He followed one day in the train of the Pope who was 
to chant Mass in Santa Maria in Trastevere. When passing up 
the church, the procession was met by the prefect’s son, who 
suffered from incurable paralysis, and who, having come there 
for the purpose, began imploring Zenobio to cure him ; he in his 
humility at first declined, as being too unworthy an instrument 
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to be allowed to work such a miracle; but when the sick man 
continued his entreaties, moved by pity and charity he prayed 
fervently—the Pope and multitude waiting the while—then with 
the Pope’s permission he signed the cross over himself and the 
sick man, and took him by the hand, and the two rose together ; 
God thinking him worthy to raise the sick man also to his feet 
free from that incurable disease ; for which all the bystanders 
praised God and respected San Zenobio. 

After this he was sent by the Pope to Constantinople where 
he converted those who had been drawn away to Arianism and 
did other miracles. Besides this, Clement tells us : 

He did many more miracles and wonderful things in other 
countries unknown to us though they lie so near Greece. In 
our own day, when the Cavaliere Messer Bernardo went as 
ambassador to Venice, he saw a book, which they showed him, 
written in Greek, containing an account of many great works 
and miracles Zenobio did in Greece for the Christian Faith ; but 
he could not get them to sell their book at any price, nor could 
he copy it, his time of departure being hurried, and most of the 
book would have required translating from the Greek into Latin. 
Now I, Clement, heard all this narrated and explained here in 
Florence by the lips of the same Cavaliere. 

Clement finishes his account of Zenobio’s visit to the East by 
saying,— 

And when he had done all these wonders and miracles, with- 
out any boasting or pretence, the Blessed Zenobio returned, 
holy and humble, though victorious, to Rome. 

Soon after Zenobio’s return to Rome, Theodore, Bishop of 
Florence, died—then the Christians and heretics had a warm 
dispute as to who should succeed to the vacant See. The Pope 
quickly understanding how matters stood at once fixed on 
Zenobio as being a Florentine citizen of ancient and noble 
family and sent him to that city. This delighted the Floren- 
tines, who all flocked out of their houses to receive him honour- 
ably, so that from the city gates until he arrived at the house 
prepared for him the way was lined with men and women, 
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infidels and believers, nobles and plebeians, great and small, 
every one crowded together in the streets and squares, even up 
to the open windows and roofs of the houses—and these people 
were all sofilled withrejoicingthat as he passed along his presence 
was heralded by the voice of the whole multitude who ceased 
not to cry as with one voice “ Viva Zenobio, the good Bishop of 
Florence.” They say that Sebano Crates pacified these dis- 
turbances by a beautiful oration in praise of peace, but Zenobio 
made a far greater impression not only on the citizens but on 
all the neighbourhood merely by his appearance and look of 
perfect peace. But he not wishing to accept the bishopric 
returned to Rome. 

The Florentines took his departure and refusal of their bishopric 
so much to heart that they sent a special envoy to Rome saying 
that never would they willingly accept any one as their prelate 
except San Zenobio. And that they were as much grieved by 
his departure as they had been delighted by his arrival which 
had been so beneficial and brought quietness and peace over 
the city. Then they implored His Holiness most fervently that 
if all other means failed he would order Zenobio on his oath of 
holy obedience to accept the bishopric. And this was declared 
not only to Damaso but to the whole city of Rome. When 
Zenobio found how eagerly the Florentines desired him as Bishop 
he set aside his own feelings and was made Metropolitan of all 
the province of Tuscany in his forty-first year, A.D. 376.* So 
he returned to Florence bringing with him the bodies of two 
glorious saints and martyrs of old Rome which Pope Damaso 
gave him as a parting gift. These Zenobio placed in a leaden 
chest which he had built into the high altar of the church of 
San Salvatore which was then Cathedral and Duomo of Florence, 
situated where now (1475) stands the largest Florentine 

* The first publicly acknowledged Bishop of Florence seems to have been a certain 


Felice in 313, but no sure indication of any other appears until about the year 400, 
when St. Zenobio was consecrated. Napier’s Florentine History, vol. 1., p. 18. 
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church, Santa Maria del Fiore, and here these saints still lie and 
have their festa every year. 

There is no need to particularise the great rejoicings which 
were made in Florence on account of the return of San Zenobio ; 
it only needs one thing to be related which will explain all the 
rest, which is that the day of his entry into the city and many 
days following were kept as solemnly as Easter day, while the 
bells were rung day and night incessantly, bonfires and_ illu- 
minations were made, all prisoners set free, and every debt 
cancelled. 

But the more this great Saint saw himself exalted, so much 
the more he humbled himself, thus each day he increased his 
fasts, vigils, and prayers, wearing haircloth beneath his clerical 
dress; in private he submitted himself to hard study and ftre- 
quent confession ; whilst in public he worked unceasingly in 
preaching and disputing with the heretics ; he gave away all 
the income of his Cathedral church in charity to the poor, 
merely keeping enough to clothe and feed himself and his house- 
hold. 

Zenobio lived close to the church of St. Saviour, where he 
officiated, but he was sometimes so much interrupted by the 
cares of his office and by the tumult caused by the concourse 
of people as to be hindered in his devotions; in order, therefore, 
to have more quiet and be able to attend to prayers for 
himself and others, he frequently retired to what was then a 
little church, situated outside the city walls at a short distance 
towards the north. This church had been consecrated by St. 
Ambrose under the title of San Lorenzo. Here Saint Zenobio 
often led almost the life of an anchorite; he had Eugenio and 
Crescentio to assist him, who afterwards took the vow under 
his guidance. St. Ambrose often came to visit Zenobio in this 
place, and many miracles were done by these two, who were 
not unlike each other either in life or virtue. 

As related by Simpliciano, Ambrose placed in this church 
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the body of St. Mark, which he had received with many prayers 
as a gift from Pope Damaso ; he put it in a wooden case under 
the small altar towards the east; and here, in honour of St. 
Mark, is held a yearly festival. Here also is buried the body 
of Pansopho, whom Simpliciano tells us St. Ambrose raised to 
life, and who now lies buried with a book under his head, in 
which St. Ambrose wrote his life and that of his mother who 
is buried beside him. Paulino, Bishop of Nola, tells us that in 
this church Saint Zenobio often saw the soul of St. Ambrose at the 
altar praying for the people of Florence according to a promise 
he made when they begged this of him before his death. 

Clement tells us with great pride that Zenobio bore the title 
of Saint even during his lifetime, and calls attention to the fact 
of Paulino, Bishop of Nola, speaking of him thus in conjunction 
with St. Ambrose, who was already dead. 

Clement then relates the fourth miracle done by Zenobio in 


this way : 


A certain rich widow, pagan in religion, and a Florentine 
had two sons remaining to her after her husband’s death. 
These boys she had brought up most carefully till they were 
just reaching manhood, when it happened one day that some- 
thing had provoked them to ungovernable rage ; they turned 
on their own mother and beat her most cruelly, till it passed 
her power of forbearance, and, losing control of herself, she 
threw herself on her knees, and, in a passion of tears, broke out 
in invocations, calling for curses and judgments on the heads of 
her wicked children until the devil heard her, and immediately 
sent some of his most furious demons to take possession of the 
unlucky boys, who began biting and tearing the flesh of their 
own hands and arms like mad dogs. The sight was so terrible 
as to melt the mother’s heart, but not knowing what to do or 
where to turn she called aloud for help. Then some ran with 
cords, some with chains, and the noise was great though the 
amusement was small. But it pleased God that San Zenobio 
might help her, for, though a pagan, she believed in him. So 
she took her sons to the feet of the Bishop, and implored him 
to pray God to save them. Zenobio, full of pity, said to the 
woman, “ Be steadfast and believe that Jesus is the Son of God 
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and Creator and Master of everything, and that it is He, not I, 
Who can set your sons free.” Then and there, in the church of 
San Salvatore, did the Blessed Zenobio fall on his knees before 
the crucifix, and for the space of two hours remain in fervent 
prayer, that was, from the first to the third hour he was never 
scen to relax for a moment. Then rising from prayer he 
made the sign of the Cross over the youths, and the devils were 
driven out of them. Now, in order that all may be complete, I, 
Clement, compiler of this book, will write down in this place 
what I would encourage every priest to say when those possessed 
of devils of this kind are brought before him. Not, I say, 
taking vain glory to himself, but to God’s glory, and thanking 
Him for the priestly authority and for the ordinance of exor- 
cism, he thus restored them free from the devils to their 
mother, and they, together with her and their whole house, were 
converted to the Faith, and afterwards lived on in holy devotion 
to God, and were so living up to the time of Simpliciano, as he 
declares to us. 


In the next place we will relate the fifth great miracle which 
Saint Zenobio did: 


Not long after the things happened as related above, a 
distinguished French lady, with her train of attendants, was 
passing through Florence on her way to Rome. She having 
previously heard the fame and holiness of Saint Zenobio, went at 
once with her son and their attendants to be solemnly presented 
to him, as much with the desire of seeing him, as in the wish of 
committing to his care this only and dearly beloved son, who 
was wearied and weakened by the long journey they had already 
made. The lady was so charmed with the benevolent appear- 
ance of the Saint that she most gladly confided to his keeping 
the one thing she held dearest in this world and left it freely in 
his charge, whilst she continued her pilgrimage. But according 
to His pleasure, who is not accountable to us for the reason of 
His actions, it happened that on the day of the Feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul, Saint Zenobio was absent leading a procession 
to the church of St. Peter Maggiore, which was that time out- 
side the city walls, where he was to celebrate Mass in honour of 
those saints. On that very day the lady returned from Rome, 
and at the same moment she entered Florence her son passed 
away from this life, by reason of the debility from which he was 
suffering when she left him, or from some unlooked-for cause 
which had arisen since. When the unhappy lady realised that 
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her son had died without the Saint being present, oh! with what 
bitter cries she lamented the absence of the Saint, not less than 
the death of her only son, and as her lamentations formed them- 
selves into words she cried out with the faith and almost in 
the words of the sister of Lazarus, “ Lord if thou hadst been here 
my son had not died.” 

With this thought in her heart the wretched mother gathered 
up her dead son in her arms and with hurried steps took her 
way towards the path by which San Zenobio must make his 
wished for return ; she met the Saint in the Borgo degli Albizzi 
—exactly where you may now see the marble stone set up to 
commemorate the fact. Ihe mother laid her dead son on the 
ground at the Saint’s feet, and with her hair flying loose, soiled 
garments and white tear-stained cheeks she cried with a loud 
voice. “QO! holy priest, and most merciful Bishop! Father of the 
poor, and consoler of those in adversity. ‘hou knowest that in 
losing the changeable things of this world it is our most highly- 
prized treasure which we lament the most. Thou knowest also 
that a single thing is more valued than one amongst many ; what 
then is greater than a mother’s love for her son, and how much 
more when he is her only child 2. Can anything then exceed my 
grief? My treasure was my only son, he from whom I could 
not bear to part—therefore did I bring him here—and though 
his illness prevented his completing the desired pilgrimage was it 
not almost an equivalent when he was given into your safe 
keeping? Such another son so good, so wise, so virtuous, does 
not exist. If God restore not what I left in your keeping my loss 
is great indeed—for to our country and the home deprived of 
him his miserable mother can never more return, but will 
travel on through the wide world for ever wandering in foreign 
lands weeping his loss.” 

The suddenness of all that had happened almost overwhelmed 
Saint Zenobio, while the wisdom of the woman’s words made him 
most desirous to help her and alleviate her grief. Therefore the 
Saint set himself down to kneel towards the east. He clasped 
his hands together and raised his eyes to Heaven, and thus for a 
long space remained with tears of highest devotion falling from 
his eyes, and his mind entirely fixed on God until Heaven opened 
and the dew of God's grace fell on the dead boy, then taking 
him by both hands he raised him from the ground and restored 
him to his now rejoicing mother. When the people saw this, 
filled with wonder, awe, and love, they broke forth praising God 
and singing, “ Benedictus es Domine Deus patrum nostrorum 
ct laudabilis et gloriosus in swcula: qui per sanctos suos mira- 
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bilia operari non cessas.” And still singing thus the procession 
moved on till it came to the house of the holy Bishop, where the 
mother with her son restored and her whole retinue rejoicing 
with her stayed to rest many days with San Zenobio, and then 
they returned to France. 

After this it pleased God that the souls of Luciano and Soffa, 
the father and mother of Saint Zenobio, (leaving their bodies to 
resolve into the dust from which they sprang) should return to 
that Olympus where they had their origin, there to enjoy that 
highest bliss whichwill endure throughout eternity. Saint Zenobio, 
according to their will, was to inherit everything, but he divided 
it all amongst the poor except a property at Passiniano in the 
bishopric of Fiesole where he founded an abbey consisting of a 
monastery for twelve monks and an abbot, in remembrance of 
Christ and his twelve Apostles; and, to enable them to lead a 
secluded monastic life, and still have enough to keep them- 
selves, he endowed the abbey with all that estate, and thus it 
is still kept up to the honour of God in the world. 


(To be continued ). 








( ror ) 


A Page in my Life. 


LEEP I could not that night. Whether it were from 
S the nature of the lawyer’s communication, or by reason 
of the quantity of tea I had kept him company with, cup for 
cup, or from both causes combining, sleep I could not that night. 
My wife, God bless her, to whom, as usual, I had said nothing 
on a subject that would certainly distress her, rested indeed in 
the sleep of the irresponsible, and, strange to say, for the first 
and, I think, the only time in their lives, so did the twins. The 
night, though of the shortest, seemed interminable. Would the 
day, although the longest, never break? If a cock would but 
crow, or even a grimalkin caterwaul; but no, I was utterly 
solitary, alone with my misery; and even nature’s sweet re- 
storer had forsaken my pillow. I seemed to hear the silences 
and could bear the solitude no longer, so, rising as quietly as I 
could, I groped my way into my dressing-room and gently pulled 
aside the curtain. O joy! the tardy day had come at last ; the 
east, towards which the window looked, was ruddy, and even 
while I gazed grew bright with promise of the day. 

From that moment my desire was not so much for rest, as to 
breathe the fresh June morning air. Hastily throwing on some 
light attire, I made my way below, through the garden and 
out upon the Down. A few steps onward and my jaded mind 
seemed to revive, and I could better face the difficulties and 
dangers of my position, and ¢/zzk ; while before I had shrunk 
from thinking. My friend, an honest lawyer, had spoken out, 
and told me that unless I could raise the money within a certain 
time, the mortgagees had expressed their firm intention of fore- 
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‘closing, and the last remnant of my modest patrimony would 


be lost to me and mine for ever. I had every reason to believe 
they would fulfil their threat ; hard men of business were they, 
the time was already past, and the property, though but small, 
might be made profitable in the hands of a capitalist. What 
was to be done in my difficulty I knew not, nor could the 
lawyer I had consulted help or advise me in any practicable way. 

I walked on and on, off Combe Down, skirting the boundary 
of Prior Park, where in earlier days I had found not only an 
Alma Mater but a home, and where still my former college 
superiors were amongst the dearest of my friends. The light 
had by now so far increased that I could easily distinguish 
objects. I was descending the steepest part of the hill leading 
into Bath: why I had come that way, and so far, | knew not, 
but suddenly I remembered that I was already at some distance 
from my home, was scantily clothed, and would have _ that 
ascent to climb on my return; that the twins would soon be on 
the move, and certainly arouse their mother, whose alarm at my 
unexplained absence [ could readily imagine. I had just re- 
solved to hastily retrace my steps when my attention was at- 
tracted to some objects a few yards in advance of me. At the 
same moment I heard, or thought I heard, a groan as from 
someone in pain. 

Sympathy with trouble, I suppose, and some curiosity led 
me to descend further instead of turning back. A miserably 
thin and ragged donkey was browsing on the herbage by the 
path, in the ditch lay overturned a small cart, the wares it had 
contained scattered about, while from beneath it came the 
sounds I had noticed, momentarily becoming fainter and more 
faint as I stood staring and scarcely knowing what to do. 
That an accident had occurred, of course, I could not doubt, but 
to whom and of its extent, I was necessarily ignorant. 


What there was to do, however, must evidently be done 
quickly, and it was with less difficulty than I had expected, that 
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I pulled the little vehicle off him who lay beneath. A sad sight 
met my eye. Aman, poorly clad, as became the proprietor 
of such a steed and carriage, lay prone in the ditch, sorely cut 
about the head and face. I dipped my handkerchief into the 
running water, squeezed a few drops between his parted lips, 
and cleansed the blood from off his mouth and eyes. Again 
wetting it well I rapidly bound it round his head, and tried to 
raise him, but his weight and position rendered this attempt 
impossible, beyond something of a sitting posture, propped 
against the bank. 

To leave him thus would have been inhuman, but, hopeless, 
at that early hour of the assistance of any passer-by, I ran back 
to the Park lodge, and, rousing up the old man living there, 
persuaded him to dress and accompany me the hundred yards 
or so down the hill to the fatal spot. The man was exactly as 
I had left him, and showed small symptoms of reviving. The 
cart was not too damaged for immediate use ; the donkey was 
easily re-harnessed, and we carefully raised the owner and 
hoisted him in. By the first rays of the sun, as it rose upon the 
longest day, I glanced at him as we did so; he seemed still young, 
I noticed, and had been good-looking enough to be called hand- 
some. His garments were rusty and threadbare ; like his looks 
they had seen their best days, but they were not of corduroy 
or fustian. A little wild flower in his coat, faded like himself, 
and symbolical perhaps, gave witness to a forlorn attempt at 
commemorating a former smartness. Rapidly as these impres- 
sions passed through my brain, it was with a clearness sufficient 
to assure me that my man was none of the costermonger class, 
or, if so now, that he had not been born and bred in that pro- 
fession. At the same moment I noted the name painted upon 
the cart ; it was Norman Archdale, and the address that fol- 
lowed I knew to be in one of the slums of Bath. 

No time was to be lost, so dismissing my willing assistant, 
without ado I jumped into the cart and took the reins, smiling 
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involuntarily at my thankfulness that no-one was there to see 
either the equipage or charioteer as I drove as rapidly as | 
could, consistently with the safety and comfort of my charge, 
into the city. 

The few people already about when we reached the 
streets looked at us, of course, with some show of curiosity. 
Two or three common fellows were loafing round the door at 
which the donkey halted of his own accord, soon joined by as 
many more, loth to proceed to their early work; but rough- 
looking as they all were, it was tenderly enough that they 
assisted to move the helpless burthen from the cart. “The 
Gentleman !” they exclaimed with one voice, and comments 
followed more forcible than elegant. Not a soul of them took 
the smallest notice of myself, nor asked a question of the why 
or wherefore of this strange return ; they seemed, indeed, not 
unused to such incidents, unusual as they were to me Four of 
the men bore my late patient carefully into a small room on the 
ground floor, and laid him upon what I suppose to have been 
his own bed. I followed, of course, and then for the first time 
was spoken to. 

“What’s up, Mister ?” asked one of the men. 

“Wants the doctor, don’t he ?” inquired another, 

“T should think so!” said a third; whilst the fourth, of a 
more practical turn of mind, interposed— 

“Then I shall fetch him !” and out he went. 

I explained, as shortly as I could, how and where I had 
found my man; but they expressed neither surprise nor even 
admiration at my conduct in having rescued him. In a few 
minutes a young surgeon arrived; he evidently knew the 
company, and they him, but the patient, I could see, was a 
stranger to him. A glance at his face told me that he considered 
the case a serious one, and his first words confirmed the 
impression. 

“ Now, you fellows, be off!” he said ; “you can do no good 
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here. Mr. ——?(I mentioned my name) will be quite enough 
to help me, and I will do what I can.” 

He sat down upon the bed, whilst the men shuffled from the 
room, and seemed to ponder awhile. 

“This is a bad business,” he said at length. ‘“ How did it 
happen ?”’ 

I told him all I knew. 

“T see,” said he; “the man was asleep in the cart, and the 
moke was asleep too. It was a case of blind leading blind, and 
with the natural result—both fell into the ditch. Scalp wounds: 
the cart must have fallen on him. Concussion of the brain !—I 
don’t say he will die, but he won’t live!” With which para- 
doxical remark my young but experienced companion went to 
work with a will, promising to see that his patient was watched 
and cared for, whilst I made the best of my way to my now 
distant home. 

Well, for weeks watched and cared for he was; and seldom 
did a day pass without my seeing him and his skilful attendant 
who laughed at my nervous hints that so protracted a case was 
making his fortune; and at the feeble expression of my desire 
for an occasional settling-up. “It’s no go!” he would say: but 
whether with reference to my ability to pay, or to the more than 
probable issue of the case, I cared not, either way, to inquire. 
Norman Archdale was in a bad way: he had recovered his 
senses, indeed, and his memory ; but it was little enough we 
could get out of him relative to his antecedents. From that 
little, dropped from time to time, we gathered that he had a 
father living, but no other kith nor kin. 

“No mother, sisters, brother?” None. 

“Where was his father to be found?” But to this question 
no answer but a persistent silence. I strove, as gently as I 
could, to insist on the necessity of some communication being 
Opened up with him, but he obstinately, almost angrily, refused. 

“Was Norman Archdale his real name?” 
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“Why—yes: and I have no reason to be ashamed of it,” he 
said. 

The day came at length when we felt bound to tell him the 
worst. It seemed no news to him, however, and a weary smile 
was all the answer that he gave. And then I broached a subject 


that had always been in my heart, and nearly on my lips many 


a time before. I could not let him die like a dog: would he not 


see a clergyman—or priest ? 
“Well, yes,” he said; “you believe in priests, I know,” he 


added with his quiet smile, “and I—I don't believe in parsons!” 

And so it was ordained. What passed, of course I never 
knew, but he was as serene and calm when next I saw him as 
anyone could wish: though he still had something evidently on 
his mind. After a pause in our intermittent conversation he 
drew out from beneath his pillow a Savings’ Bank book. 
“Here,” he said, “is perhaps about enough to bury me; don’t 
let the parish do it!” I saw, as he handed it open to me, that 
it was scarcely that indeed, but I promised him his wishes 
should be sacred. Our friend the doctor interposed— 

“T have had experience in these matters,” he said, “and I 
know there will be difficulty enough in getting out such a trifle 
even as this except to a legal representative. You ought to 
make your will,” he added, laughing. 

The sick man laughed, too. “Why, I never thought to do 
that,” he said, “ but you, with your experience, can do it for me, 
I suppose.” And done it was: the doctor was lawyer enough 
for a simple thing like that, and in a few minutes I found 
myself the heir, executor, and legatee of Norman Archdale! 

We buried him in Catholic ground. Father had recon- 





ciled him to the Church before he died, but he went down into 
silence, almost as reticent as he had lived his few short weeks 
among us. I had gathered that he, an only child, had been 
discarded by his father on account of an imprudent marriage ; 
the wife and her newly-born infant had both died, and, until 
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we found him, he had been utterly alone. I advertised his death 
in the obituary of the 77mes, but it met with no response, and 
the incident died down into the limbo of things almost for- 
gotten. 

Years have passed since then, and the changes have been 
many and mostly for the worse. The twins we still have, but 
we have them in heaven. The other children, indeed, are healthy 
and strong, with an appetite so hearty that their mother some- 
times fears they really eat too much, which is certainly more 
than can be said of their parents. Fortune has been no kinder to 
me than of yore, my little patrimony has been muddled away in 
paying my inevitable debts. I retain, indeed, my situation in 
the bank, but a change in the executive has occurred, and from 
some hidden motive my just expectations of promotion have 
been disappointed, and, with a grin, my juniors set over my head. 
I am helpless, the heavens are as brass and the earth as 
iron. Yet I love to think it the penalty perhaps “ we Catholics” 
have, so many of us, to endure from this boastful nineteenth 
century ; but the hard fact remains ; my work is boycotted and 
minimised to its meanest value. I think it is Wordsworth who 
says that work without hope is like water in a sieve, and in a 
hopeless apathetic way I search the papers day by day, with 
scarce the expectation that some other opening may— 

Why, what is this? “If Norman Archdale, or his representa- 
tives, will apply to Messrs. Smith and Jones, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
or to their house in Melbourne, Australia, they will hear of 
something to their advantage.” O my poor friend! Years, 
years too late! The father has relented, and, in the Colonies 
perhaps, perhaps in London, once more craves to see his only 
child. I will write to these solicitors, though all the information. 
I can offer will, I fear, be little “to the advantage ” of anybody 

I received a prompt reply from Messrs. Smith and Jones, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. It was possible, they said, that, as I appeared to 
be the only person acquainted with the late Mr. Norman Arch- 
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dale in his later days, I might be of assistance in discovering his 
heirs. It had been understood, they said, that his wife had 
borne him a son, if not other children: under any circumstances 
it was necessary that they should be placed in communication with 
the widow. “There is no widow,” I curtly rejoined, “the poor 
wife had been allowed, through no fault of her husband’s, to pine 
and die, and her child had quickly followed her.” 

Having neither heart nor desire to prolong the correspondence 
with the lawyers, I enclosed the “will” of the deceased, under which 
I had been enabled to draw the fifty shillings from the Savings 
Bank, with an intimation that they were now in possession of 
all the information I could give. Imagine my surprise when 
Mr. Jones, the junior partner of the firm, was suddenly an- 
nounced, a little, fussy man, of very empressé manner. 

“My dear sir,” he burst out at once, “my very dear sir, 
allow me to congratulate you on your good fortune. Fifty 
thousand pounds, if a penny! May we trust that you will 
retain the services of our house in carrying this very agreeable 
business to a conclusion ?” 

I assured him I would probably do so, if he would kindly 
begin at the beginning, and enlighten me as to what he was 
talking about. 

“My dear sir, the will; the will of the late lamented Sir 
Thomas Archdale, Bart., or rather that of his unfortunate son, 
the late Sir Norman. Fifty thousand pounds, sir, 7/ty thousand, 
and the very finest house in the city of Melbourne, Australia!” 

“But Norman Archdale is dead !” 

“Of course he is, my very dear sir, or how could you be his 
Heir, Executor, and sole Legatee ?” 

Here was a dénouement with a vengeance. I stood bewildered, 
appalled, scarcely recovering myself whilst the whole history of 
the Archdale family was poured into my inattentive ears. I 
had read “ How a Penny became a Pound,” but here was every 
shilling become a thousand pounds! My very brain seemed 
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jingling with the refrain—fifty shillings, fifty thousand pounds— 
again and again repeated, nor was it until some time had elapsed 
that I began to comprehend the situation. 

My dead friend was the only child of a Colonial Baronet, who 
had made his pile at the Antipodes. He had affronted the vain 
old man by giving his heart to the girl of his choice, instead of 
his hand to one of his father’s; had quitted Australia for the 
mother country, and had egregiously failed, from want either of 
capital, or of business capacity, or perhaps of both; and though 
in his extremity he had swallowed his pride, and craved Sir 
Thomas’s assistance and pardon, the reply, if any, was such 
that each had dropt out of the other’s life. 

IlIIness and age sometime soften the heart, and the rapid 
approach of an unprepared-for death triumphed where the 
affections of the heart had failed. The old man called for his 
boy, but his son heard him not. His will had been made years 
before the final rupture, and he had been too busy to fulfil his 
purpose of revoking it, and to make that other he had threatened 
disinheriting his own child, and leaving all his wealth “ in 
charity,” that convenient bargain with Heaven too often supposed 
to condone a selfish or a mis-spent life. 

And so “in charity” it came to me, and I hugged myself with 
the assurance that, failing its rightful owner, it could not have 
been better bestowed. The baronetcy, of course, became extinct, 
and the finest house in the city of Melbourne, Australia, was 
sold for the benefit of the poor flock of its venerated Arch- 
bishop. A handsome monument in either land marks the resting 
place of both father and son, as far separated in death as in life, 
and I turn back this page in my own life in humble gratitude to 
that Divine promise, that so poor a gift as even a cup of cold 


water shall not be without its reward. 
W. H. LOVELL. 
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Fame and Futhty. 


OR the dislike—if not for the detestation—expressed 
¥ by Mr. W. E. Henley in the Scots Observer as to 
the gleaning of chips and refuse from the work of dead 
men of genius there is sufficient reason. To this branch of 
industry Mr. Buxton Forman has devoted his superfluous 
literary career, and the latest result of his labour is “The 
Poetry and Prose of John Keats,” of his “editing.” Against 
such rifling of his tomb, no man can defend himself. However 
resolutely he may burn, his correspondents may as persistently 
keep ; and therefore every man must trust, and should trust not 
in vain, to the honour, to the fpaudeur, of posterity. That 
helpless and therefore very sacred trust is precisely the modern 
editor’s opportunity. Why indeed is a great man helpless but 
that another man may help—himself? Therefore have Keats’s 
love-letters been opened to the public, and the variants of 
his verse, the chips and fragments and scrapings and dust of 
his work, been spread out in absurd order with inappropriate 
ceremony, under the plea of literary studiousness. Keats’s very 
young love was not more grave or simple than the very 
young love of another man. Young love in the lion or the bull 
goes out and roars and ramps upon the hills ; it is not at all 
ridiculous. But man apparently has to pay for the dignity of his 
reason by the indignity of his instincts; which is a great pity; 
because the gain is not always sufficient—his reason is not 
always brilliant enough to justify the loss. There has never 
been an entirely dignified man ; and there have been extremely 
few entirely dignified women. 

To a perfectly tolerant observer, aware of this general record 
of mankind, the revelation of any hero’s inequalities brings 
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its own remedy, and is never a surprise. It hever 
lessens the deliberate respect in which he has resolved to 
hold the great name, the great nature, the genius so 
bright that it sets the intolerant to their common and beloved 
work of ‘idealizing. Thus the indignation of the Scots Observer 
is a little more than we are moved to. Nor is Keats caught 
(according to its phrase) “in the act of failure,” when he is 
shown to us rejecting a bad verse, because we are made aware 
of the rejection at the same moment that we are made ac- 
quainted with the bad poetry. But we do not thank Mr. 
Buxton Forman for giving us the verse, which is dreadfully 
like much that Keats retained, only a little sicklier, with a 
little more flop upon the rhyme—a little more than the flop 
that makes so much of “Endymion” intolerable. It might 
sometimes be a kindness to an author to repair his pevéz- 
mento; it would be a loss if we had no record of the 
variants in “The Dream of Fair Women” and “ You ask me 
Why.” In the one poem the alterations were provoked by the 
foolish scorn of an Early Victorian critic, in the other they were 
prompted by anxiety as to the final consequences of a metaphor. 
We are free to read the poems in their original form without a 
very grave revolt against Lord Tennyson’s judgment. But as 
regards Keats, the most adoring of editors can have no possible 
doubt as to the retention or rejection, on literary grounds, of the 
rubbish that the young poet wrote and refused to print—of the 
things from which he freed his stanza and which he sheared 
from his line. To hunt these up, however difficult may have 
been Mr. Buxton Forman’s access to the particular waste-paper 
basket in which they lurked, however much ingenuity and 
perseverance he may have bestowed upon the discovery, is futile 
labour. In the case of the love-letters, the mind of Keats has 
been exposed by their printing to the accusation of vulgarity. 
It is not delicate to have so betrayed so fine a mind even to that 
intolerant judgment. The majority are intolerant, and are for 
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that very reason hero-worshippers and more or less deluded. 
But their good opinion has always been considered worth 
having; it is the largest part of that fame which we are 
eager to claim for the greatest men of any time. Keats had 
won it by all that he gave to the world as his short life’s work ; 
he should not be forced to lose it, in any measure, by the publi- 
cation of the things that concerned his little life as a “ human 


boy.” 

Futile literature is the least noxious result of all this, but it i$ 
noxious enough. Mr. Buxton Forman has no small abilities 
and no mean literary judgment, but the too careful pursuit of 
criticism has led him into this excess. He has edited Shelley 
with notes as to the comma of one edition and the semicolon of 
another. He is obsequious to the letter of passages of no im- 
portance, and anxious as to restorations or afterthoughts ina 
great poet’s inconsiderable things. We decline to hold such 
work as in any serious sense serviceable. To be plain; Shelley 
was not always so momentous as to make inexcusable a certain 
negligence on our part as to the variants of his verse; Keats, 
the poet of the great sonnet and the three great odes and the 
noblest of blank verse, wrote the couplet so detestably that we 
are not concerned to know by what processes, what rejections, 
what decisions and indecisions, he arrived at the result. And 
assuredly in the summing up of English literature there can 
be little leisure and less heart for mere curiosities. Futility is 
as common with us as ever, but is not now the lot of mere 
restless incapacity. Love of literature, humility, give them- 
selves ; cleverness dedicates itself ; a sufficiently scientific criti- 
cism devotes itself—to futility, superfluity. There is much “vain 
virtue,” much refuse education, the sweepings of culture, cum- 
bering the way; these things just now the mere word “ edit- 


ing” “surprises in himself.” 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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DE QUINCEY AND THE SCHOOLMEN. 


T has been said, within a few weeks past, that to search for 
i ideas, for sound criticism, or for healthy judgment in the 
matter left us by the writings of Thomas De Quincey were to 
search for the thing which is not, and to find emptiness and 
vanities. And he who passed the sentence being one who can 
lay claim to a high literary judgment, I prefer to think that he 
has rather not read his De Quincey than judged badly, or that 
he has founded his verdict on the sparse knowledge of one who 
has read hastily and for the mere purposes of review. For, take 
De Quincey almost on whatever side you will, it will be found 
that he is prepared to meet you with a thought, mostly of value 
and always of knowledge. More than any man of a generation 
too hysterical to be very searching, he considered every wrinkle 
and every measurement of the Sphinx which we call Literature. 
He continually spoke of himself as a philosopher ; and if to be 
philosophical is to spend a lifetime in the antres vast and 
deserts idle of one’s own mind, to open every gate which stands 
within, to be coolly interested in all the essential problems 
of a perplexing world, from the “phantasms that make a 
chrisom-child to smile” to the “binding of hands and feet, 
and the carrying forth to burial,’ then for his generation De 
Quincey was the Prince of Philosophers. To one who will have 
the patience to read with care the sixteen volumes which, till 
quite recently, made up his whole collected writings, this will not 
seem a hard saying. His reading was conducted on a vast scale, 
and, it must be noted, he read for his own pleasures and not to 
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give back again in writing. What he wrote was written, for the 
most part, for the necessity of living. With results which, to the 
impatient reader, will touch what I have said above with exag- 
geration. For, let it be owned at once that he was often diffuse, 
often ill-mannered ; that his more obvious humour is nearly 
intolerable, and that his paradox is, to an undiscerning age, 
nearly unintelligible. In the eyes of the critic to whom I have 
referred above, there can be no forgiveness for a man who has 
declared that the subjects of Pindar are extinct, that Paterculus 
is the greatest of rhetoricians, that the “ Canterbury Tales” are 
finer in epic worth than the “ Odyssey,” or that “Holy Dying” 
knocks Cicero into a cocked hat. Yet, not to forgive such utter- 
ances is not to know what is the spirit in which they were made. 

For at the back of these very obvious faults, if you will but 
brush them aside, you will find what will notably repay your 
tolerance. It was said of De Quincey, in his lifetime, that his 
face was an unintelligible mask, veiling man knew not what, 
that his voice was strange and distant, as it were reporting 
matters from worlds where “ other palms are won.” And these 
tricks of manner are strangely stamped upon his finest writing. 
There is upon it a touch of lunacy which, without giving it the 
slightest incoherence, is of a world, lighted (say) by a tawny- 
coloured sun. “Suppose the sky,” says Dr. Franchard, “to 
become suddenly of a live and fiery amber, like the colour of 
clear coals, and growing scarlet towards the top—I do not say 
it would be any the less beautiful; but would you like it as 
well?” That is the feeling of them that shy when they walk 
in the land created of De Quincey, and it is the feeling also of 
them that shudder at a pdté-de-foie-gras. It is merely a matter 
of nerves. You do not like novelty and things inhumanly 
lovely ; then shall you never hunt in the flats of those sixteen 
volumes, where the foxes are griffins and the pheasants are rocs. 
Yet, though the light be not customary, and the animals be 
fearful, you will find the whole world there; for, to come 
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back to the point whence I started, wheresoever you turn, it’s 
rare but he will meet you with a thought. 

Turn then to religion. It would pass the wit of most men to 
discover any religious code to which De Quincey bent a knee. 
He confesses himself a Christian, in some broad sense, for in his 
Tartar revolt he has sorrowed over this one drawback of that 
great Exodus, that, in leaving Russia for China, the Kalmuck 
Tartar tribes cut themselves from any high development of 
civilisation, since they cut themselves from Christianity, “with- 
out which,” he says, “in these times, there is no absolute 
advance possible, on the path of true civilisation.” But if his 
emotions are few, he thought much, as was to be expected, in 
a literary way, of the Church, both for the writings of the 
Fathers, the writings of the Schoolmen, and the more modern 
writings which deal emotionally or otherwise with events nearly 
concerning the Church. To my mind, indeed, one of the finest 
paragraphs in the whole of his work is that where, in touching 
upon a lecture on Pope, and coming to Pope’s Heloise and 
Abelard, he is led to speak of those two most sorrowful figures 
of history: where he talks you of the absence of Abelard when 
to the lips of the poor Heloise the heavens came down, and she 
was scarcely aught but spirit ; then the return of Abelard, and 
the heavens rolled up to a point, distant as a star. But readers 
must seek for the passage in the volumes. To return to the 
Schoolmen. 

If, after the draught of laudanum which (before the importu- 
nate excesses that buried him under the turf of dreams so 
terrible that he seemed to himself to have entered the gates of 
some everlasting torture) led him on the wing of Mohammed’s 
Angel to mysterious lands where endless thought should spin 
from nothing, from gossamer figments of mind—if, I say, this 
done, he found no delight so tranquil as to lie there in the long 
grass and in long reverie, the points of his sympathy with the 
scholastic philosophers of medizval times will readily be con- 
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ceived. As he has said, in effect, in a memorable passage which 
I shall quote below, they, living alone in their cells, with the 
elements (as one has quoted recently, “ What want ye more than 
these ; for from these were all things made?”), built up castles 
of thought more delicate than air, more secure than the stars, 
more curious and careful than the microscopic handiwork 
of the East: incontrovertible, yet most hidden, unavoidably 
consequent, yet most difficult of handling ; subjective, but essen- 
tial, patient, laborious, complete, monumental: withal by this 
generation unregarded and forgotten. And he, alone with the 
same elements as were possessed by the schoolmen (and with 
one more, happily unknown to them), followed them with an 
active interest unparalleled in these days outside the schools of 
theology. He read St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and the 
other builders of the philosophy beloved of the Church with the 
same avidity as he read his Shakespeare and his Milton. The 
scholastic terms were as customary to him as the ordinary terms 
of life. Of Space (as defined by mere objects), of Time (as the 
simple succession of events), of the Kosmos, of Matter and Form, 
of Logic and its figures, he was the daily familiar. It would be 
impossible to select, save scrappily, any passages of length 
which should tell this in the words of De Quincey. I must be 
content, therefore, with the following passage taken from his 
“Essay on Style ”:— 

If you suppose a man in the situation of Baron Trenck at 
Spandau, or Spinosa in the situation of Robinson Crusoe at Juan 
Fernandez, or a contemplative monk of the thirteenth century in 
his cell, you will perceive that—unless he were a poor feeble- 
minded creature like Cowper’s Bastille prisoner, thrown by utter 
want of energy upon counting the very nails of his dungeon in 
all permutations and combinations—rather than quit the ex- 
ternal world, he must in his own defence, were it only as a relief 
from gnawing thoughts, cultivate some sudjective science: that 
is, some branch of knowledge which, drawing everything from 


the mind itself, is independent of external resources. Such a 
science is found in the relations of man to God, that is in 
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Theology ; in the determinations of space, that is in Geometry ;. 
in the relations of existence or being universally to the human 
mind, otherwise called Metaphysics or Ontology ; in the relations 
of the mind to itself, otherwise called Logic. Hence it was that 
the scholastic philosophy evolved itself, like a vast spider’s loom, 
between the years 1100 and 1400. Men shut up in solitude, with 
the education oftentimes of scholars, with a life of leisure, but 
with hardly any books, and no means of observation, were abso- 
lutely forced, if they would avoid lunacy, from energies unoccu- 
pied with any object, to create an object out of those very 
energies: they were driven by mere pressure of solitude, and 
sometimes of eternal silence, into raising vast aérial Jacob’s 
ladders of vapoury metaphysics, just as endless as those meteoro- 
logic phenomena which technically bear that name, just as sub- 
lime and aspiring in their tendency upwards, and sometimes (but 
not always) just as insubstantial. In this present world of the 
practical and the ponderable, we so little understand or value 
such abstractions, though once our British schoolmen took the 
lead in these subtleties, that we confound their very natures and 
names. Most people with us mean by metaphysics, what is 
properly called psychology. Now, these two are so far from 
being the same thing, that the former could be pursued (and to 
say the truth, was, in fact, under Aristotle created) by the monk 
in his unfurnished cell, where nothing ever entered but moon- 
beams. Whereas psychology is but in part a subjective science ; 
in some proportion it is also odjective, depending on multiplied 
experience, or on multiplied records of experience. Psychology, 
therefore cou/d not have been cultivated extensively by the school- 
men; and in fact would not have been cultivated at all, but for 
the precedent of Aristotle. He, who laid the foundation of their 
metaphysics, which have nothing to do with man, had also written 
a work on man; viz.,on the human soul, besides other smaller 
works on particular psychological phenomena (such as dreaming). 
Hence, through mere imitation, arose the short sketches of 
psychology amongst the schoolmen. Else ¢ezr vocation lay to 
metaphysics, asa science which can dance upon moonbeams, and 
that vocation arose entirely out of their circumstances,—solitude, 
scholarship, and no books. Total extinction there was for them 
of all objective materials, and therefore, as a consequence inevit- 
able, reliance on the solitary energies of their own minds. Like 
Christabel’s chamber lamp, and the angels from which it was 
suspended, all was the invention of the unprompted artist,— 


“¢ All made out of the carver’s brain.” 
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Models he had none before him, for printed books were yet 
sleeping in futurity, and the gates of a grand asceticism were 
closed upon the world of life. We moderns, indeed, fancy that 
the necessities of the Romish Church—the mere instincts of self- 
protection in Popery—were what offered the bounty on this air- 
woven philosophy ; and partly that istrue ; but it is most certain 
that all the bounties in this world would have failed to operate 
effectually, had they not met with those circumstances in the 
silent life of monasteries which favoured the growth of such a 
self-spun metaphysical divinity. Monastic life predisposed the 
restlessness of human intellect to move in that direction. It was 
one of the few directions compatible with solitude and penury of 
books. It was the only one that opened an avenue at once to 
novelty and to freedom of thought. 


Let this then suffice. If I have been the spokesman chiefly, 
and if De Quincey has said but little in his own words, it is not 
because he said little in his lifetime, but because the many 
things he spoke are scattered in isolated places. I should 
have liked to quote something of his on the writings of the 
early Fathers, and particularly some noble sentences on St. Austin: 
But the passage is so inextricably woven into certain prepos- 
terous sayings on the Greek Patristic Writers, uttered in one of his 
maddest and most dogmatic moods, that I hesitate. His sym- 
pathy with the Catholic Church is chiefly, if not altogether 
intellectual ; but in that part he is worthy to rank as a Stranger, 
who, as he wandered to most places, also wandered at times 
within the Gate. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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INTER months at Penzance are not dreary or sullen 

as they are in Eastern or Northern England, there 

are no dull fogs or biting frosty winds, but morning after 
morning opens with skies of fairest promise, golden sunrise 
over a sparkling sea; a sea whose ever shifting tints, deep blue 
in the horizon, melt into tender combinations of pale green, 
pink,and purple as it nears the shore. Often delusive, though, 
is this promise of fine weather. Deceived by it, the visitor may 
be preparing for a long walking excursion, to find out one or 
other of the beauties or curiosities of the neighbourhood. But 
meanwhile, lo! the changeful sky has clothed itself with dark 
clouds, a strong breeze has ruffled the waters, and sweeps furi- 
ously over the shore, and torrents of rain descend from the 
murky sky ; true, the clouds in their restless motion may allow 
a patch of blue to appear here or there amongst their rifts, or 
a ray of dazzling sunshine may for a moment light up the wild 
grandeur of the scene, but it is only for a moment, and the rain 
returns in fiercer gusts ; all thoughts therefore, of pleasant out- 
door rambles must be given up for the day. But if we cannot 
explore, we can watch from the windows of the house where we 
are staying (wave-washed as it is by the fast returning tide), the 
waters as they toss around us, or even scatter us with spray. 
What a scene of hurrying motion it is! of wild, impetuous 
unrest ! The billows seem to churn themselves into foaming 


rage, as the winds “set roaring war” between them and the 
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threatening sky. Can it be that where these unquiet waters 
swell, there was once a peaceful wood, where stately groups of 
oak and lime, elm and beech were interspersed with silvery 
glades, where proud castle or lowly homestead showed from 
amidst the trees ; where fair villages, each blessed with its own 
church, nestled in cosy nooks ; where many a shrine or wayside 
cross stirred the mind to devotion ? Can it be? Tradition says 
it once was so, and would have us believe too, that there to our 
right, where now lines after lines of crested waves are chasing 
one another to the shore, there was an inland lake surrounded 
by gentle, flowery slopes, and wooded banks ; while to our left, 
we are told, that hoary rock, surmounted by its castle, once 
rose in towering grandeur from amidst the forest, and around 
it lay the mystic land of Lyonnesse with all its varied beauty. 

It does seem hard of belief, just now, when the walls of our 
dwelling are fairly being rocked by the force of the giant 
waves ; not only, however, will tradition have it so, but much of 
the evidence around us would seem to prove that tradition tells 
us right. Why else should St. Michael’s Mount, which is now 
looming from amidst a whirl of angry waters whose spray forms 
a mist around it—why should it have been called in old Cornish, 
“Carreg Luz in Kuz,” the Hoar Rock in the Wood? or why 
should that bleak headland which stretches itself out into the 
sea just opposite, be called in the same language, the wooded 
hillock? Again, that sea to our right, whose waves now dash 
against the walls of a busy village, why should it be called 
Gwavas Lake? and the village itself (Newlyn) be situated so 
much like an Italian lake town? Here was once a lovely and 
“almost holy” lake, embosomed in a forest of beech trees ; 
among these woods dwelt a venerable hermit, so famed for his 
piety that the afflicted in mind or body resorted to his oratory, 
and found relief through his prayers ;—thus tradition—and for 
present proof, it was only the other day when returning from 
Newlyn to Penzance, walking over the pure white sands which 
had just been bathed by the retreating tide, we came on the 
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prostrate trunks of giant trees lying on each other, as if 
some mighty inundation had suddenly uprooted these stately 
forest kings ; if we may not believe tradition, how came they 
embedded there? Then the old Church of St. Pol (modernised 
into St. Paul), which is the parish church of the greater part of 
Newlyn, is dedicated to this Saint of the lake, and the old 
parish books record the collecting of tithes from these perished 
lands. 

They who would have us hold the story of Lyonesse as a 
myth, tell us as a reason that St. Michael’s Mount is the Iris 
of Diodorus Siculus, who lived not long before the birth of Our 
Lord. Should he mean the Mount by this Ictis, which he men- 
tions in reference to the visits of the Phoenicians to Cornwall 
for tin; should he mean this, then it must prove that it was 
among the waves then as now, and we must give up the truth 
of our legend. But did he mean the Mount? Many learned 
people say so, but others as learned insist that what is now 
called the Black Rock, near Falmouth, is this Ictis. They would 
prove this by the names which the adjoining spots derive from 
this island, as Carike Roads, its surrounding sea ; Arwynick, an 
old estate on its nearest shore; Smithick (now Falmouth), its 
nearest town, Budike (modern Budock), its nearest church, etc 

In spite of the disastrous catastrophe which it includes, one 
would not willingly give up all faith in the Legend of Lyonesse,* 
this land of piety and courtly grace, where the “blameless 
king” once bore sway. Old writers on Cornwall and those 
of more modern date pile proof on proof of there being some 
foundation at least for a belief in these vanished lands. 

On rainy days it is interesting to turn to these old books on 
Cornwall, written as they were mostly by natives of the county. 
Proud of their birthplace they trace her history from the days 


* The Itinerary of William of Worcester sanctions the tradition which states the 
Mount to have been separated from the mainland by some great convulsion, when 
‘one hundred and forty parish churches were swallowed up by the sea between 
this place and the Scilly Isles.” 
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of the Damunonit, the ancient British tribe, down to their own 
times. Few counties, indeed, are so rich in antiquities ; monu- 
ments of her successive faiths abound in Cornwall, from the 
cromlechs of the Druids to the granite wayside cross of purer 
days. 

Of the many relics of ancient Christian times, the ‘“ Rounds,” 
or in old Cornish language, “ Plan an Guairs,” are amongst the 
most interesting. The remains of three of these “plans” are 
still visible, and that at St. Just is being restored. “Plan an 
Guair,” is Cornish for “place for the play.” At these amphi- 
theatres was acted the old Cornish Guari-mirkl or Miracle Play ; 
this resembled very closely the Passion-Spiel of the Bavarian 
Tyrol, which this vear has seen once more acted. One of the 
old writers thus describes the St. Just “Round”: “It was an 
exact circle of 126 feet diameter, the perpendicular height 
of the bank from the area is now seven feet, but the 
height from the bottom of the ditch without, ten feet, formerly 
more. The seats consist of six steps, fourteen inches and one- 
fourth high, with one on the top of all, where the rampart is 
about seven feet wide.” To this “Plan an Guair” must have 
flocked the inhabitants from all parts of Belerion, as the Land’s 
End district was called; perhaps too from the fair and wooded 
land of Lyonesse, which we are told was the very home of 
simple faith and piety. There the Cornish peasants saw en- 
acted, and heard spoken in their own quaint and forcible lan- 
guage, the Sacred Dramas, written for them by their clergy, to 
give them a “right notion of the Scriptures.” How thrilling 
must have been the sacred story to these poor unlearned people! 
Norris tells us that these Passion Plays were the production of 
a body of educated men who composed the Brotherhood of the 
College of Glasney, near Penryn. This college was founded 
by Walter Bronscombe, Bishop of Exeter, in the thirteenth 
century. “These clergy, being natives of Cornwall, but Ang- 
licised by education, followed the fashion which prevailed in 
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England, of teaching by dramatic representation. In those days 
of simplicity the great history of the creation, fall, and restora- 
tion of man, would then be set before the audience, who would 
receive the narration with due reverence and simple faith.” 

In Norris’s translation of the three books of the drama, the Ovzgo 
Mundi, the Passto Domini Nostri, the Resurrectto Domini Nostri, 
events follow one another much as they do in the Passion-Spiel. 
They are only in a very few cases mixed up with tradition, as 
in the legend of Seth in Paradise, the explanation of what was 
the oil of mercy promised to Adam, the story of Maximilla, of 
Veronica. The plays are made very quaint by the introduction 
of local names of places into the sacred narrative, the Tre, Pol, 
and Pen of Cornish nomenclature coming in with rather 
startling effect. Thus in the Origo Mundi, Solomon promises 
as a reward to the builders of the Temple, several good old 
Cornish estates. Here is the promise in the original, as a 
specimen of the old language : 


Benneth au tas was why 

Why fyth ven gwryn gobery 
Whar gober credye 

Warbach gans of gweel Bohellen 
Hey goad Penryn entier 

Au Ennes, had Arwynick 
Tregimber had Kegilleck 
Anthotho gurry thy why charter. 


The verse is thus translated by Norris: 


Blessings of the Father on you, 

You shall have your reward, 

Your wages are prepared, 

Together with all the fields of Bohellen, 
And the wood of Penryn entirely, 

The island and Arwynick, 

Tregimber and Kegyllack, 

Of them make you a deed or charter. 
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Another instance is in the Resurrectio Domine Christi, where 
the Apostle St. Thomas, indignant at St. Mary Magdalen’s 
endeavouring to persuade him, as he imagines, against his senses 
makes a kind of play on her name, and says: 


Stout though Castle Maudlin be, 
I will break thy head. 


This Castle Maudlin being a chantry chapel in Casawse woods 
(or the “wood of Penryn ”*) which was supposed to have been 
built in connection with Glasney College. 

But if the Passion Plays with their associations have drawn 
the mind away from the immediate neighbourhood of Penzance, 
it is recalled by the striking appearance of the grand old Mount, 
which now (a milder day than when this sketch was begun), 
stands enclosed in the “triple-coloured” arch of the rainbow. 
Reflecting the strong beams of the mid-day sun, the rock 
shows such majestic contrasts of light and shade as might 
have suggested to a devout imagination the “great vision of 
the guarded mount,” the apparition of the Archangel St. 
Michael. Many indeed are the aspects of beauty which the 
hoar rock presents—now standing clear against the morning 
light, among sunny waves, and a luminous vapour at its base, 
now looming through a pinkish mist, anon reflecting itself as 
in a mirror in calm and lake-like waters—or finest of all, per- 
haps, as we saw it the other evening from Marazion, when a 
mass of densest shade rose in graceful outline against the sunset 
whose bars of fire and burnished gold were stretched across a 
sky of pale greenish blue; the gay colours were reflected in 
the waters and increased by contrast the blackness of the 
shadow. 


* The estate of Casawse or ‘* Wood of Penryn,” was for hundreds of years in the 
possession of the writer's family. The remains of the chantry chapel were very 
lately pointed out to the writer by an old inhabitant in the vicinity. The College 
of Glasney itself is entirely destroyed, but its site, a collection of dwelling houses 
with very fertile gardens attached, still retains the name of college. This property 
also belongs to the writer’s family. 
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The history of the Mount has been as striking and varied as 
are its different aspects. From the earliest ages it has been 
associated with devotion. The legend of St. Michael dates from 
494; before then it was dedicated to the sun, and called Dinsul. 
The fame of the vision drew to the Mount the first pilgrim, St. 
Keyna. She was one of the many Irish saints to whom Corn- 
wall owes its early Christianity, and after whom she has named 
so many of her churches. St. Keyna founded a nunnery on the 
site of the vision, and afterwards a monastery was endowed by 
King Edward the Confessor. The annals of the Mount since then 
have been connected with many important episodes, which have 
been duly recorded by historian or bard. Poets, indeed, have 
often made the Mount their theme; Milton says it “looks 
towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” A poet of a much 
older date, says: “It pointeth still at Spain.” 

A’ respectable writer on Cornwall of the last century has a 
poem on the Angelic Vision ; some of its verses shall close this 


sketch. 


In earlier days far distant from the flood 

Gleamed the hoar rock amid the sacred wood. 
There once (’tis said) at evening close appeared 
An awful vision to an hermit’s eyes, 

While like a meteor gleamed his silver beard 

To the rude winds. “Be thine,” the archangel cries, 
“To bid a fabric to St. Michael rise 

High on these pilgrim rocks devote to fame. 
And as it braves the shafts of angry skies 

Shall it the deep regard of ages gain.” 


Oft as the solitary rock whose brow 

Half hid for many an age by hoary oak, 
Through the romantic umbrage wildly broke, 
The pilgrim had effused his pious vow. 
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There Keyna once, a princess and a saint— 

(For such the virgin, monkish legends tell), 
Breathed the pure spirit of her soul in prayer. 
But rushing on the solemn wood’s repose, 

As the great vision beckoned high in air, 

The fane, the towers, the vaulted chambers rose: 
Thence holy orison was wont to hail 

The dawn, or choral hymns at eventide, 

Soft as the still wave, soothed the distant sail 

As to the seaman’s ear the melting murmur died. 


MARY FRANCES DREW. 
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Gifts. 


UR gifts should be the true and perfect speech 
Of self-expression. Thus, the shepherd brings 
The firstlings of his fold ; and with the Spring’s 
And Summer’s blessing, when the harvests bleach, 
The farmer his first-fruits. Beyond their reach, 
The painter paints a picture of the things 
He loves, for love’s sake ; and the poet sings 
With heart and song love-measured each to each. 
The priest his Mass-prayer and the pledge, snow-white, 
Of sacramental union loves to give 
In proof of love, as I, dear Friend, to thee. 
But O my Lover and my soul’s delight ! 
He only holds love’s chief prerogative, 
The Lord of life, Who gave His Life for me. 


JOHN FITZPATRICK, O.M.L. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE PENTATEUCHAL CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


(Continued from page 162.) 


FE have heard the Rabbis in the Talmudic treatise 

Babha Bathra discussing the origin of the Pen- 

tateuch or five books of Moses. We have’ now to trace how 

the discussion passed into the Christian Church. And the first 

of the Fathers or ancient Catholic Church writers in whose 

extant writings the question is referred to is St. Irenzeus. Let 

us begin by seeing who Irenzus was, and what were his 
surroundings. 

The date of Ireneus is fixed by his having suffered 
martyrdom, at Lyons, about the year 202, in the persecu- 
tion of the Roman Emperor Septimus Severus ; or, in other 
words, about one hundred and seventy years after the promul- 
gation of Christianity. For, be it observed, we run the risk of 
mentally doing an injustice to those early Christian writers by 
dating them from the beginning of the Christian era, because 
it was net then, in His Infancy, that Our Lord began to teach 
His religion, but about thirty years subsequently. We have 
always to subtract about thirty years from the dates Azo 
Domini. And in A.D. 202 Irenaeus was already an aged man. 
He had been Bishop of the Lyonese Church for a quarter of 
a century, ever since the persecution of A.D. 177 under the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, when Pothinus, the preceding 
Bishop, had suffered martyrdom; and we cannot reasonably 
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suppose him to have come into the world much _ later 
than A.D. 125,* or ninety-five years after the promulga- 
tion of the Christian religion. But though not, therefores 
a contemporary of the Apostles, Irenzeus was not far removed 
from Apostolic times. A.D. 125 is, it is true, sixty years later 
than the persecution of Nero (A.D. 65), in which SS. Peter 
and Paul suffered martyrdom. But St. John escaped the Nero- 
nian persecution, and passed into Asia Minor; and it was from 
Asia Minor that Irenazus took his origin. There, too, as he 
himself informs us, he had the benefit of the instructions of St. 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, whose honoured life was, like that 
of the beloved disciple and that of Irenzeus, prolonged to an ad- 
vanced age. Those who do not reflect are often struck with 
astonishment at the many years of great men; they wonder 
that Leo XIII. is old, that Mr. Gladstone is so old, and at the 
active old age of Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield ; 
because they forget that (except for works of imagination, a 
power usually most vivid in youth, and for strenuous bodily 
labours such as those of a Roman Emperor or a general in 
active service), it is mostly by living long and with mental 
faculties unimpaired that men have the opportunity of becoming 
celebrated. There are, indeed, to a practical mind few much 
stronger proofs of the Roman Supremacy than that St. John’s 
venerable years and Apostolic character did not cause him 
to be regarded as the Head of the Church. In the slowly moving 
days of old, men of sound constitution lasted long, if they were 
not cut off by plague or persecution, and if they were content, 
as the ancient saints were, to live frugally and without luxury 

A passage from a letter of Irenzus to Florinus (a former 
acquaintance of his who had fallen into the Gnostic heresy), in 
which the excellent old Bishop reverts to the days of his youth 
and recalls his intercourse with Polycarp, has been preserved 
by Eusebius. It is one of the most touching fragments of 


*HIe may, however, have been born ten or more years earlier. 
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antiquity which have been handed down to us, and is too vividly 
illustrative of the manner in which the Christian tradition was 
transmitted, not to be quoted to give completeness to the 


picture :— 


These dogmas, Florinus, to speak well within bounds, are not 
of a sound judgment ; they are not in harmony with the Church, 
but cast into the most extreme impiety those who are persuaded 
by them ; not even the heretics outside the Church have ever 
dared to enounce them. For I knew you while I was onlya boy, 
in Lower Asia with Polycarp, when you were playing a brilliant 
part in the Imperial Court, and were taking pains to stand well 
in his opinion. Yes, I can recollect what happened then, better 
than I can what took place a little time ago ; because what one 
has learnt from boyhood grows up together with the soul and 
becomes one with it ; so that I can still describe the place where 
the blessed Polycarp sat and discoursed, and his going in and 
out, and his way of living, and what manner of man he was, 
and the discourses he delivered to those who were gathered 
together ; and how he spoke of his consociation with John and 
with the others who had seen the Lord, and related their words ; 
and what he had heard from them respecting the Lord and His 
miracles and His teaching, as he had received it from the eye- 
witnesses of His life and word, so did Polycarp relate everything 
agreeably to the writings. These things even then I heard 
eagerly, through the mercy of God which was granted to me, 
and I noted them down, not on paper, but in my heart; and 
continually, through God’s grace, I recall them unadulterated to 
my mind. And I am able to bear witness before God that if 
that blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard any such doctrine 
as yours, he would have cried out, and stopping his ears and (as 
his wont was) exclaiming ‘O my good God, to what times hast 
thou kept me, that I should have to endure this!’ would have 
fled away from the place where seated or standing he had heard 
such discourses. And this may be evinced from his letters also, 
which he sent to the neighbouring churches to confirm them in 
the faith, or to certain brethren, to warn them and to stimulate 
their zeal.* 


St. Polycarp laid down his life for the faith at the age of 
eighty-six or more,{ at Smyrna, in a local persecution there 


* Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 1. v., c. 20. 


+The inference that he was eighty-six rests on his reply to the magistrate in the 
extant record of his martyrdom. ‘‘ And when the magistrate pressed him hard and 
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in A.D. 155,* during the reign of Hadrian. This takes his birth 
back at least to A.D. 70; and he is said with considerable proba- 
bility, to have been brought, when a little boy,} from the East, and 
sold at Smyrna asa slave. Smyrna and Ephesus, both of which 
are on the shores of the A*gzean Sea, were then the two principal 
cities of proconsular Asia—the Roman province of Asia, the 
Western part of what is now called Asia Minor—are less than 
fifty miles distant from each other. In Ephesus, the capital, St. 
John the Apostle spent the last years of his long and varied 
life. In the New Testament we find him almost uniformly 
acting in intimate association with St. Peter, and this, together 
with the vividness and vehemence of the language of his 
Apocalypse, suggest that he was an eye-witness of the horrors 


said, ‘ Swear [by the genius of Cesar], and I release thee ; revile Christ.’ Polycarp 
said, ‘ Eighty and six years have I served Him, and He has done me no wrong ; and 
how can I blaspheme my King, my Saviour ?’” (Epistle of the Church of Smyrna to 
that of Philomelium and to all the ecclesiastical districts (parotkiaz) of the Holy and 
Catholic Church, n. 9.) If he were born of Christian parents he may have been 
eighty-six and no more ; it is the lowest possible age. 

*From an utter misconstruction of a passage in the Chronicon of Eusebius—backed 
up by other mistakes—it used to be supposed that the martyrdom took place in 166 
or 167; buta more recent investigation by M. Waddington, published in the 
Mémoires de? Académie des Inscriptions, gave reason to believe it to have been eleven 
years earlier, on account of the closing words of the Epistle just quoted :—‘*‘ Blessed 
Polycarp bears witness on the second of the moon Xanthicus increasing, the seventh 
day before the Kalends of March, on a great Sabbath, at the eighth hour. He was 
apprehended by Herod,” the ezvenarchos, or chief justice of the peace, ‘‘ Philip the 
Trallian being High Priest, Statius Quadratus proconsul, and Jesus Christ king for 
ever, to whom be glory, honour, greatness, an everlasting throne, from generation to 
generation. Amen.” The masterly re-examination of the subject by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot (‘‘ Apostolic Fathers,” Pt. ii. vol. i. pp. 628-702), a man, perhaps, of some- 
what narrow mind, but of great learning and indefatigable industry, has established 
the date assigned by Waddington. Philip of Tralles is now known from recently 
discovered inscriptions to have been Asiarch, or chief priest of proconsular Asia in 
155 (Op. cit. p. 612, sqq.), and Statius Quadratus is known to have been proconsul 
at the same time. By calculating backwards, the seventh day before the Kalends of 
March (February 23rd) in that year, is found to have been a Saturday. The great 
Sabbath has been reasonably identified with the Jewish feast of Purim, which Dr. 
Lightfoot argues to have fallen in 155 on February 23rd (p. 693). The idea that the 
Asiatic months were lunar months as late as the second century, which led Dr. 
Salmon into trouble (‘‘ Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography,” vol. iv. p. 423), 
has been shown to be ill-founded; and it has equally been shown that at the 
beginning of Xanthicus, corresponding to vii. ant. Kal. Mart. the great Pagan 
festival—‘‘ the great anniversary of Caesar worship ””—over which the Asiarch pre- 
sided, was celebrated (Lightfoot, p. 694). Zudlit omne punctum. 

tPaidarion, a young child (‘‘ Polycarp’s Life,” by Pionius, n. 3.) Polycarp is 
‘‘ especially a slave’s name” (see instances, Lightfoot, p. 420), and means one who 
yields a good return, a serviceable, profitable man. 
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of Nero’s persecution of the Roman Christians.* The same 
energy and vividness suggest that it was written shortly after 
these events, and not long years afterwards, in the extreme old 
age of the Apostle; and the internal evidence of the Apocalypse 
itself leads irresistibly to the same conclusion.t After a stay 
in Patmos no more protracted, we may well suppose, than was 


*This is borne out by the early tradition recited by Tertullian, De Praescriptione, 
c. 36, ** Come now, thou who wouldst exercise thy curiosity to better purpose in the 
business of thy salvation, go through the Apostolic churches, where there are to this 
day those who preside in the chairs of the Apostles in their room, and where their 
authentic letters are recited, speaking with the voice and making present again the 
face of each one. Is Achaia nearest thee? Thou hast Corinth. If thou art not far 
from Macedonia, thou hast the Philippians, thou hast the Thessalonians. Canst thou 
reach out to Asia? Thou hast Ephesus. Art thou bordering on Italy ? Thou hast 
the warranty [azcforzfas, a legal term] of Rome, whence also ours [that of the 
Africans] was issued from near at hand. Happy church, on which the Apostles 
poured forth all their teaching with their blood ; where Peter suffers like his Lord 
[by crucifixion] ; where Paul is crowned by a death like that of John [the Baptist, 
who was beheaded]; and where John the Apostle is consigned [velegatur] to the 
island [Patmos], after he had suffered nothing from being plunged into fiery [¢gveum] 
oil.” Hence the commemoration of ° St. John before the Latin Gate,” on May 6th ; 
and the Latin or Latian gate and quarter of Rome were especially the scene of the 
sufferings of the earlier Christians. In the persecution of Nero, oil, sulphur, pitch, 
etc. (which it would be natural previously to heat, in order that they might run and 
penetrate more easily), were smeared over and among the garments of the victims, 
who were set on fire, and burnt, after twilight, like living torches, in the Emperor’s 
gardens. ‘‘ Tertullian relates,” says St. Jerome—whether referring to this passage 
or to some other now lost, cannot be certainly determined—‘“ that, having been put 
by Nero into a vessel of boiling (/erventis) oil, he came out fairer and stronger 
(purior et vegetior) than he went in” (Contra Jovinianum, i. 26). That Tertullian 
does not say this much, and that Jerome is a very accurate writer, is a reason—take 
it for what it is worth—for supposing he may have had in his mind some other similar 
passage, now lost, of Tertullian. St. Jerome himself considered that St. John was 
relegated to Patmos under Domitian (Loco ce¢ato, in the context). 


+No reader of the Apocalypse who will leave on one side the artificial divisions 
into chapters and verses and read it through as he would any writing which had for 
the first time come into his hands, can fail to recognise in it a spontaneity, a fire, and 
a swiftness, which are incompatible with advanced years, and, at the same time, a 
symmetry and a self-completeness which are equally incompatible with youth. In 
the fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the meditativeness of age begins to show 
itself—the clinging tu expressions, and returning back to and re-stating just-uttered 
thoughts. For instance, ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
nothing made that was made.” To realise the contrast, the whole Gospel, and not 
merely a scrap of it, should, however, be perused. The phenomenon is much more 
marked in the three Johannine Epistles, which were evidently written still later, and 
bring us nearer to the time when the Apostle had to be supported into the church, 
and was become so feeble that he made no elaborate discourses, ‘‘ but said this only, 
* Little children, love one another.’ So the disciples and brethren who used to be 
present, weary of hearing always the same thing, said, ‘ Master, why do you always 
tell us that?’ And he answered with a saying worthy of John: ‘ Because it is the 
Lord’s commandment ; and if it alone be fulfilled, it is enough’” (Jerome, on 
Galatians vi. 10). 
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necessary, but during which at least the first vision in the 
Apocalypse is dated, he passed on to the neighbouring harbour 
of Ephesus, and, residing chiefly there, became as a matter of 
course the principal teacher in all the surrounding churches.* 
No critic, however sceptical, has ventured to dispute that 
the Apostle lived on to extreme old age; and if, as Irenzeus 
tells us, he continued till the days of Trajan (who reigned 


* Patmos is an island, one of the Sporades, in the AZgzan Sea, rather less than 
seventy miles south-east of the mouth of the river Cayster, on which, at a few miles 
distance from the Mediterranean, Ephesus stands ; and it is well in the course of ships 
travelling round Cape Malea, the southern promontory of Greece, from Italy to the 
capital of Asia Minor. Small and isolated islands in the Greek Archipelago were 
quite commonly used by the Roman Government as places of banishment for criminals, 
for reasons analogous to those on account of which St. Helena was selected for 
Napoleon. But St. John does not say—though it has been said of him—that he was 
formally exiled to Patmos. In obedience to the precept ‘‘ When they persecute you 
in one city, flee into another,” which tended to save valuable lives, he may have left 
Rome by the advice of friends after the incident of the hot, or burning, or boiling 
oil had shewn what was to be expected if he remained, and have disembarked at 
Patmos from a vessel bound to the metropolis of Asia, because by his fellow-voyagers 
it was not considered prudent that he, a known person, should expose himself to 
the publicity of the mainland. The whole tenor of the first three chapters of the 
Apocalypse shows that he had no need to introduce himself to the Churches of 
Asia ; he speaks as well knowing that his name is enough, and that there can be 
no dispute about his right ; which agrees with the tradition that he had previously 
been at Ephesus. But his statement is not definitely that he was an exile, a 
prisoner within limits like Napoleon at St. Helena, but more generally, that in a way 
he does not further explain he was ‘‘ in the island which is called Patmos, for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus.”” This may very well mean that it was temporarily 
impossible for him to quit the island on account of dangers on the Continent. Nor 
does it follow that not only the earlier portion but the rest of the Apocalypse was 
written outin Patmos. This may or may not have been the case. St. John may at 
any time up to that of his death have had other revelations, or may have subjoined 
or intercalated fuller descriptions or explanations of those he had previously received ; 
so that there may be more in the statement of Irenzeus (Adv. Haer. v, 30) and others 
that the Apocalypse was seen towards the close of the reign of Domitian, than 
modern critics are willing to admit. But the tenth verse of the seventeenth chapter 
relates to a vision long before the reign of Domitian. We there read that of seven Kings 
or Emperors of Rome, typified by the seven mountains and the seven heads of the 
beast, ‘‘ five are fallen, one is, and the other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he 
must continue a short time.” This is clearly a note of time. The succession of the 
Roman Emperors—/mperatores, generals using the power of the State—is (1) Julius 
Ceesar, the founder of the Julian line, and the real originator of the imperial system ; 
(2) his adopted son, Augustus, B.C. 30—A.D. 14; (3) Tiberius, A.D. 14-38; (4) 
Caius Caligula, A.D. 38-41; and (5) Claudius, A.b. 41-54. If we begin with Julius 
—who, it is not to be forgotten in this connexion, was named Dictatorand /mperator 
for life—these were the five who had fallen, and the sixth is Nero, A.D. 54-68, 
the last of the Julian line. If we begin with Augustus, on the ground that he was 
the first who would naturally be called a king, Nero will be the last of those who 
‘were fallen,” z.¢e., were dead. But no material postponement of the date is thus 
produced, for the assassination of Nero, April 30, A.D. 68, was followed by two years 
of confusion ;, and of the next three emperors, Galba reigned only eight months, Otho: 
three, and Vitellius nine. 
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A.D. 98-117), Polycarp would be thirty years old or more at the 
time of his death. Such was the connexion between John, 
Polycarp, and Irenzeus. And we must not suppose that these 
were the only links of that chain of tradition, which was on the 
other hand a multiplex chain. A principal reason why Christi- 
anity spread almost like lightning over the Roman Empire was 
the migratory character of the Jewish race, whose whole history 
in fact had been little else than a series of migrations—into 
Egypt, out of Egypt, into Assyria, into Babylonia, back again 
into Palestine, and afterwards again into Egypt under the 
Ptolemies and into Syria under the Seleucid; while the law, 
which commanded all those who were able to do so to go to 
Jerusalem for the Passover, accustomed them to long journeys: 
journeys which when by sea were by no means so difficult as 
we are apt to imagine, because the ships of the Phoenicians were 
constantly going and returning between the most remote parts of 
the known world and Tyre and Sidon, which lay on the very 
frontiers of Israel. Where Phoenicians went, Jews went too, and 
formed communities which became places of resort for later emi- 
grants. Wherever there was a great city, Jews found their way 
there ; and the earl: Christians, being Jews by race or intimately 
associated with Jews, participated in this migatory tendency, 
which must have been stimulated by the persecutions to which 
they were subjected, and, in addition, by Our Lord’s precept, 
“When they persecute you in one city, flee into another.” In the 
youth and early manhood of Polycarp, there must have been 
scores.in Asia Minor, and there may have been hundreds, who 
had seen the Lord. Even before the Christian era, multitudes 
of Jews, and even of Oriental Jews, had taken up their abode 
there; and we might be sure that where there were Jews 
there were at a later time, Christians as well, even if 
we did not know this from St. Paul’s missionary journeys.* 


*A Pheenician epitaph, recently discovered near Sunderland, shows that at a 
remote epoch the Phcenicians had penetrated to the North of England, while on 
the other hand they had overland trade routes not only to India but to China, 
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For St. Paul seems never to have gone where there were 
no Jews. The persecutions in Palestine in the earlier years of 
Christianity must have made many Christian Jews leave the 
country, and they would follow the ordinary lines of emigra- 
tion ; and when the troubles between the general population 
and the Roman authorities, which culminated in the Jewish war 
that ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, reached an acute 
stage on the appointment of Gessius Florus as procurator, 
multitudes both of Christian and non-Christian Jews who (in 
spite of increasing poverty due to the distracted condition of 
Juda) still possessed means for a short voyage, undoubtedly 
left Palestine to join their compatriots in lower Asia. Among 
these the Christians, who had no hope that the war would end 
by the defeat of the Romans, presumably formed an exception- 
ally large contingent ; and this contingent would be presently 
reinforced by Christians escaping from; Rome and from the 


persecution of Nero. 


whence they imported silk, which sold at Rome for its weight in gold. So wide 
was the extent of Phoenician commerce. So much the more had they settlements at 
the commercially important points on the shores of the Mediterranean, and it is 
precisely at these points that we first hear of important Christian churches—at 
Alexandria, at Carthage, in the South of Spain (Tarshish), near Marseilles, at 
Corinth, in the neighbourhood of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, and 
in Cyprus, which were as convenient to that ancient maritime nation as Malta and 
Hong-Kong are to us. Independently of the Phoenicians, tra :lers from every 
quarter naturally found their way to Rome, the metropolis, where there was what 
was considered a dangerously large number of Jews even in the reign of Claudius ; 
and, in fact, on purely natural grounds alone, the centre of the Church could be only 
at Rome, where by the confluence of travellers from every quarter the traditions of 
every Church met and corrected or supplemented one another. But that, Rome 
apart, the lines of Jewish emigration followed from a very early date those of 
Phoenician commerce, is evideit from notices in the prophetic books—for instance, 
the references in Isaiah to the isles of the sea as having a connection with Israel 
(Is. xy*v. 15; xlix. 1; etc.), and ‘‘ Surely the islands shall wait for me, and the ships 
of Tars’ ish first, to bring thy sons from far” (lx. 9). Jonah’s spontaneous idea 
when he wanted not to go to Nineveh was to go to Tarshish, 7.¢, to Andalusia 
(Jonah ii. 3). St. Paul’s intention was to go to Tarshish, taking Rome by the way. 
The Jews had reached Asia Minor also by land. Antiochus the Great, who reigned 
over Syria B.C. 200, transplanted two thousand Jewish families thither out of 
Mesopotamia | and Babylon on account of a sedition in Lydiaand Phrygia (Josephus, 
“Antiquities ” xii. iii. 4). And as to Alexandria and Antioch, where afterwards there 
were most flourishing Christian communities, Ptolemy Lagi, king of Egypt, B.C. 300, 

carried away enormous numbers of Jews to Alexandria (* Antiquities ” xii. 2); and 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, encouraged them by bestowing on them the 


17 


freedom of Antioch, the metropolis (‘* Antiquities” xii. iii. 1). 
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If St. John did not stand alone in Asia as an eye-witness of 
the Lord, as little was Polycarp alone in being an auditor of 
St. John and the others ; and as little was Irenzeus singular in 
emigrating from Asia to Gaul. At Marseilles, the name of 
which is believed to be derived from the Punic word matsal, a 
settlement, the Phoenicians had an important station for their 
commerce with southern Gaul. In search of trade, their vessels 
probably proceeded up the Rhone to Vienne and to Lyons, as 
they sailed up the Guadalquivir from Cadiz to Cordova. When 
Phoenicia lost its political status, this settlement fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, and Ionian colonies were established at 
Marseilles, Vienne, and Lyons. Greek colonies were usually 
connected by ties of respect and affection with their respective 
parent states, Athens, Lacedzemonia, or whichever it might be; 
and those who from over-population, civil dissensions, or 
other motives, left the mother country, naturally went to one 
of its colonies. The Greeks in and about these three cities 
were consequently Ionian Greeks; there had been Christians 
among them from a very earlier period; and when Irenzus 
came, he could have had no reason to feel that he had isolated 
himself from Asia. His position was somewhat like that of 
an Englishman in our American colonies two hundred years 
ago. 

Such was the condition of things in the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ. Now what was the opinion held as to the 
books of Moses ? 

Irenzeus is the first witness to whom we can appeal on this 
subject. Like other people, he of course quotes the books as of 
Moses, and uses such expressions as “ Moses said,” and the 
like ; but, quite incidentally, he just happens to explain himself 
farther in justifying the use he makes of the Septuagint, the old 
Greek Alexandrian version of the Old Testament. Asia, and 
consequently the Gaulish colonies, were at that time infested by 
Gnostic sects, which derived their name from their assumption 
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of a superior sagacity (guosis). Against these Irenzus wrote 
his treatise Adversus Hereses, the first Christian Ezronzkon 
which the ravages of time, the incursions of the barbarians, the 
burning of libraries, and the searches made by the pagans after 
Christian books, have permitted us to possess. One of the tenets 
held almost universally by the Gnostics was that the Son of 
Joseph and Mary was only human till a higher power entered 
into Him at His baptism. To controvert this position, Irenzus 
appeals to the well-known prophecy of Isaias, which, as it stands 
in our Bibles, reads, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son” (Isa. vii. 14). But here he was encountered by a difficulty. 
The Hebrew word ‘a/mah in this prophecy is indeed rendered 
in the Septuagint by the Greek parthenos, which means a virgin. 
But the Jews, like the Gnostics, did not admit this rendering to 
be accurate; and to supplant the Septuagint, which in many 
passages was more favourable to Christians than they approved of, 
other Greek versions were introduced by them in which, zzéer ala, 
‘almah was translated by xeanis, a girl or young woman. 
Irenzeus meets the difficulty by arguing that the Septuagint is 
inspired, and appends some observations on the Mosaic law 
which will be best laid before the reader by quoting his words :— 


This [the announcement in Isaias] was prophesied before the 
people were carried away to Babylon ; that is, before the Medes 
and Persians received the dominion: and was translated by the 
Jews themselves into Greek [in the Septuagint version] long 
before the coming of Our Lord. For before the Romans had 
obtained the rule over them, and while yet the Macedonians 
possessed Asia, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, desiring to amplify the 
library which he had established in Alexandria with the collected 
writings of all mankind that were of value, asked of the people 
of Jerusalem that they would have their writings translated into 
the Greek language. And they—for at that time they were still 
under the Macedonian dominion — sent to Ptolemy seventy 
elders, selecting those best versed in the Scriptures and 
in the two languages [Hebrew and Greek]; God ex- 
ecuting what he had designed. But Ptolemy, being desirous 
of testing them individually, and fearing lest, perhaps, 
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if they had opportunity of conferring together, they might 
conceal the truth of the Scriptures [ze, probably, the veri- 
table sense of the originals], separating them one from another, 
bade each of them write the same translation ; and this he did 
with respect to the whole of the books. And when they were 
assembled before Ptolemy, and collated their individual trans- 
lations together, then both was God glorified and the writings 
were recognised as really divine ; for, from the beginning to the 
end, the whole of them had rendered the same passages by the 
same expressions and in the very same words; so that even the 
heathens who were present knew the writings to have been trans- 
lated by the inspiration of God. 

Nor is it wonderful that God did this; for when in the capti- 
vity of the people in the days of Nabuchodonosor the writings 
had been destroyed, and the Jews came back into their own 
country after seventy years, He subsequently inspired Esdras 
the priest, of the tribe of Levi, in the time of Artaxerxes, to set 
in order again all the works of the earlier prophets, and to 
re-establish among the people the law given by Moses.—A dversus 
Hlereses \. iti. 21. 


The account of the origin of the Septuagint translation given 
in this very remarkable—not to say extraordinary—passage, 
has not, of course, been suggested by anyone to have been 
invented by Irenzeus. Together with the declaration that Ezra 
wrote the Books of Moses, it is referred to by Eusebius as part 
of what the older presbyters and writers of the Church had 
received from their predecessors respecting the sacred Books of 
the Old and New Testaments; and both Justin Martyr, who 
was antecedent to Irenaeus, and Epiphanius, who was _ sub- 
sequent to him, speak in the same manner. And Epiphanius 
was not a mere copyist of Irenezus. He wrote from his own 
independent sources of information, and with a good separate 
knowledge of Jewish traditions. That Irenzus was as little 
merely copying Justin is evident from comparison of the 
phraseology of the passages. In this we have an indication of a 
tradition outside the authors quoted, and only shared in by 
them ; and obviously, it is often of the highest importance to 
know whether C is merely copying from B, and B from A, (so 
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that the three authorities resolve themselves into the single 
authority of A), or whether the whole of them are echoing a 
more widely diffused outside tradition to which they assent. 
The latter is evidently the case here; and as to the 
further backward history of the tradition, St. Justin, the 
earliest of the three Fathers, informs us, luckily, what were the 
bases of his statement; for he appeals in confirmation of it 
to two Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo Judzus. Now if the 
tradition that the Septuagint was inspired emanated from the 
Jews, we can at once see how, without any extraordinary 
credulity, Justin and the others should have been inclined to 
accept it, for “ What conceivable motive,” they must have 
thought, “could the Jews have for asserting the inspiration of 
a translation of which at the same time they actually complain 
as being too favourable to the religion of Jesus Christ? Surely 
in thus bearing witness against themselves, in making an ad- 
mission so disastrously damaging, they must be moved only 
by the impossibility of denying an undeniable historical fact.” 
Happily enough, the works both of Josephus and of Philo in 
which the origin of the Septuagint is treated of, have been 
preserved. They give the same account as Justin, Irenaeus, 
and Epiphanius, except that they suppose the seventy-two 
interpreters to have translated only the Law, and, what is a much 
more important exception, that they say nothing of the isola- 
tion into separate apartments, and of the miraculous accordance 
of their individual versions by which, had it been a fact, their 
inspiration would have been established. But both Josephus 
and Philo were minimisers of miracles. There may, therefore, have 
been such a tradition, in spite of their not mentioning it; and 
Justin appeals not only to them but to what he himself was told 
when at Alexandria—where there was in his day an enormous 
colony of Jews—and to his having been shown what remained 
of the chambers in which the interpreters were separately lodged. 
Did he invent all this? We have now the strongest reason for 
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saying that he did nothing of the sort. St. Jerome indeed de- 
nounced, as it deserved to be denounced, the story of the inspira- 
tion of the Septuagint. But we find the following account 
formally set out in the Babylonian Talmud, which shows 


whence the story came. 


The Tradition of the Rabbis. Ptolemy the king assembled 
seventy-two elders ; and he put them into seventy-two chambers. 
He did not make known to them for what reason he had called 
them together ; but, after he had isolated them, he went in to 
them one by one and said, “ Write out a copy of the law of 
Moses, your Rabbi.” The Holy one (Blessed be His Holy 
Name) inspired His counsel into the hearts of each separately, 
so they all were of the same thought, and wrote.* 


We may now leave, without tracing it farther back, the first 
of the two traditions recited in our extract from Irenzus, dis- 
missing it with the parting remark that it helps to show that 
the communication of ideas from the non-Christian Jews to the 
early Christians was closer and more extensive than is commonly 
realised. The second tradition, that the books of Moses and 
the other Old Testament writings of a date preceding the Baby- 
lonian Captivity were lost and re-composed by Ezra, is presented 
by Irenzxus in a sensibly different manner. The first tradition 
he elaborates, as if it needed to be strengthened by reciting the 
circumstances. The second he sets forth as if it were an in- 
disputable and acknowledged fact, which required only to be 
stated, and by its superior weight would serve to confirm the 
other. Tertullian, similarly, refers to it with a constat, an “it is 
well known.” “ Constat,’ he says, “that the whole body of 
Jewish literature was restored by Ezra, after the destruction of 


*This, as the heading, ‘‘ Tradition of the Rabbis ” indicates, is a Baraztha, and 
emanates from R. Jehuda the Holy (see MERRY ENGLAND, May, p. 161). It is to 
be found in the treatise A/eghil/a of the Babylonian Talmud, /o/. 9, and represents a 
tradition going back almost, if not quite, into New Testament times. The other 


references are Eusebius, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” book v. c. 8; Epiphanius, ‘‘ On 
weights and measures,” chaps. iii-vi.; Justin Martyr, ‘‘ Exhortation to the Greeks,” 
n. 13 (rather more than one-third from the beginning ; the pagings are different in 
different editions, and the work was not originally divided into chapters) ; Josephus, 
‘*Antiquities of the Jews,” book xii. chap. ii.; and Philo Judzeus, ‘‘ Life of Moses, 
book ii. Vol. ii., p. 138, of Mangey’s edition, which is the best. 
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Jerusalem through it being stormed by the Babylonians.” Clement 
of Alexandria, the first of the Alexandrian Church writers (as 
Tertullian is the first of the African) whose works have come 
down to us, extracts our quotation from Irenzus and makes it 
his own, changing the wording a little, as his manner is, and 
making the concluding phrase run that Esdras, “ renewing all the 
ancient writings, revealed them afresh.” Eusebius speaks in 
the same way. St. Basil, who, like Eusebius, belonged to 
Czesarea and to the fourth century, in his letter “On the Soli- 
tary Life,’ compares the solitary life to “ the plain where Esdras 
abode, and where by the command of God he searched out the 
sacred books,” from the recesses of his memory and by divine 
inspiration. St. Isidore of Seville, a later writer, tells us that 
“Ezra, the Scribe, after the law had been burnt by the Chal- 
dans, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost made good the 
library,” the collection, “of the books of the Old Testament 
after the Jews had returned to Jerusalem ; corrected all the rolls 
of the law and the prophets, which had been corrupted by the 
Gentiles; and arranged the entire Old Testament in twenty-two 
books, that there might be as many books in the law of God 
as there are letters in the alphabet.” St. Jerome, the great 
biblical critic of the ancient Church, leaves it open to an op- 
ponent “whether Moses shall be called the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, or Ezra, its restorer ; to which,” he adds, “I make no 
objection.” St. Cyril, of Alexandria, replying to a sneer of 
Julian the Apostate, that Moses was a demagogue, and Ezra 
drew his portrait out of his own head, defends the sacred authors 
against the sneer, but does not venture to deny the tradition 
about Ezra, though its superficial controversial bearing wasas much 
against Christian apologists as the crude controversial bearing of 
the tradition about the inspiration of the Septuagint was in their 
favour. A recently discovered work, the “Apocriticus” of Macarius 
of Magnesia in Asia Minor, a writer of the fourth century, consists 
of difficulties against revelation which a pagan philosopher is 
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introduced as urging, and of replies given to them by the author ; 
and one of these difficulties is that Our Lord “ said, ‘ Moses wrote 
of Me,’ but nevertheless no writing of Moses has been preserved, 
but it is asserted that all his writings were burnt in the temple, 
and what was written in his name, 1,180 years after his death 
was written by Ezra and those about him.” And the reply of 
Macarius is, “As to your statement that the writings of Moses 
were destroyed in the Captivity, and that Ezra wrote them over 
again inaccurately, it will be found that Ezra re-wrote them ina 
perfectly exact manner. For it was not one person who spoke 
to Ezra and another to Moses, but the same Spirit taught them 
both.”* 

What is yet more remarkable is, that this tradition is un- 
contradicted by early Christian writers. It can also be carried 
back into the times of the New Testament ; as might be ex- 


pected from what has been said of Irenzeus. 
a Xs © 


(Zo be continued.) 


* Tertullian, ‘‘De Habitu Mulierum,” versus finem; Clement, ‘‘Stromata,”’ 
1, i., n. 22; Eusebius, ‘‘ De Rat. Temporum,” |. viii., c. 7; Basil, Ep. xli., ad Chil- 
onem (col. 537 in Migne’s edition); Jerome, contra Helvidium; Cyril, contra 
Julianum, I. v. col. 757 of Migne’s ed.; Macarii Magnetis quze supersunt, ex inedito 
codice edidit C. Blondel, Parisiis, 1876, ‘‘Apocriticus,” I. iii. cc. 3-10: Isidore, (‘‘ Ety- 
mologies,” 1. vi. c. 3. 


























Reviews and Views. 


THE CARDINAL HE celebrations connected with the Epis- 
periginoiniagensl copal Silver Jubilee of the Cardinal 
AT THE PRO- 


CATHEDRAL, Archbishop of Westminster have engaged 
KENSINGTON, the pencils of the sketchers for the Dazly Graphic 
and the /iustrated London News—with pitiable results. One 
would have thought that if every other figure were a wooden 
dummy, the central personage of the group might be caught : 
at least his likeness be given, if artistic merit there was none. 
But they are far behind even the photographer—these illustrated 
papers of ours; and we shall only be making some amends to 
those who obtained these absurd travesties by giving them a 
portrait of the Cardinal Archbishop as he appears in his own 
pulpit. It comes from the hand of Mr. George Lambert, already 
well known for his sketches of Nazareth House; and it re- 
produces a very delicate and beautiful water-colour portrait 
which is now on view and sale at 28, Orchard Street. 





MR. SHARP’S N a little volume of the Great Writers 
BROWNING. series Mr. William Sharp has brought 
together as “a mcmotre pour servir,’ to use his own modest 
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language, the principal details of Browning’s life. (Walter 
Scott.) They are gathered from various sources, which he 
acknowledges in the preface, including particulars hitherto un- 
published, derived from friends of the family. The biography 
is accompanied by such critical consideration of the poet’s work 
as is possible in so brief a compass, and concludes with an 
estimate of his place in literature. Not only what is absolutely 
new, but much which does not appear quite for the first time, 
will be virtually as new as it is interesting for those who are not 
addicted to the publications of the Browning Society—that is 
to say, for all the general public to whom the book is ad- 
dressed ; and we propose to devote to it the main part of the 
space at our disposal this month. 





THE FATHER Fi: things in the study of a great artist’s 
TO THE MAN. growth appear to us more fascinating 
than the endeavour to trace in the boy the secret roots of the 
man ; and few literary pleasures are rarer. It is this which lends 
such unique interest to the early autobiography of a man like 
De Quincey, with a memory whose enormous range penetrated 
even the dim xebulae of childhood ; and this will make the 
reader turn with a special interest to the details of Browning’s 
early years. His ancestry appears to have been singularly 
mixed ; English, Scotch, Creole, and German blood flowed in 
his veins. His father was a man of general cultivation; a 
scholar, an amateur of art, and a good amateur draughtsman. 
Mr. Sharp calls him also a poet ; but this is a levity in the use 
of the term which we should not have expected from a poet. 
As a matter of fact, the elder Browning appears to have been a 
polished and accomplished versifier after the school of Pope. 
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Two traits in him Mr. Sharp justly considers significant in 
their bearing on his son’s after-work. He had an “ extraordinary 
analytical faculty in the elucidation of complex criminal cases,” 
and his son said of him that “he was completely versed in 
medieval legend, and seemed to have known Paracelsus, 
Faustus, and even Talmudic personages, personally.” The 
poet’s mother had a passion for music, and some taste for poetry 
—not of Pope’s, but the Romantic, school. Clearly, therefore, 
Browning’s home influences were artistic to a degree which is 
rarely enjoyed by a singer in bud, and which usually results in 
early development. A child whose father used to sing him to 
sleep with snatches of Anacreon might well be expected, like 
Pope or Rossetti,* to prove precocious ; and precocious he 
proved. Mr. Sharp, indeed, says that “hundreds of youngsters 
have written as good, or better, ‘ Odes tothe Moon,’ ‘ Stanzas on 
a Favourite Canary,’ ‘ Lines on a Butterfly’”; but we understand 
Browning to have been only eight at the time of these composi- 
tions. About the same period he was translating “The Simpler 
Odes of Horace,” and his next exploit was precocious enough, in 
all conscience, to astonish either a biographer or a father. At 
ten he fell violently in love. “A trifle of fifteen years’ seniority ” 
(says Mr. Sharp) “anda husband complicated matters, but it was 
not till after the reckless expenditure of a Horatian ode upon an 
unclassical mistress that he gave up hope. The outcome ofthis 
was what the elder Browning regarded as a startling effusion of 
much Byronic verse. The young Robert yearned for wastes of 
ocean and illimitable sands, for dark eyes and burning caresses, 
for despair that nothing could quench but the silent grave, and, 
in particular, for “hollow-mocking laughter.” After which it is 
not surprising that he was sent to school. 

* Rossetti’s juvenziza, it is true, were not remarkable. But if he indeed wrote the 


Blessed Damozel at nineteen, it is the most surprising achievement ever accomplished 
by an English poet of similar years. 
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THE MAKING ERE it seems to have been that the 

OF A POET. poet first really developed in him. Very 
characteristic is it in the future author of Men and Women that 
his chosen spot for dreams was one where, in the sequestered 
shadow of three great elms, he could look over upon London. 
There, says Mr. Sharp, in a descriptive passage which 
deserves quotation, “he would lie for hours looking upon distant 
London—a golden city of the west literally enough, oftentimes, 
when the sunlight came streaming in long shafts from behind 
the towers of Westminster, and flashed upon the gold cross of 
St. Paul’s. The coming and going of the cloud-shadows, the 
sweeping of sudden rains, the dull silvern light emanating from 
the haze of mist shrouding the vast city, with the added tran- 
sitory gleam of troubled waters, the drifting of fogs, at that 
distance seeming like gigantic veils constantly being moved 
forward and then slowly withdrawn, as though some sinister 
creature of the atmosphere were casting a net among all the 
dross and débris of human life for fantastic sustenance of its 
own—all this endless, ever-changing, always novel phantas- 
magoria had for him an extraordinary fascination.” And one 
of the memorable occasions of his boyhood was his first view, 
from the same place, of London by night. But his initial 
attempts to express himself were moulded by the inevitable 
Byron ; it was from a second-hand bookstall that the spark of 
“right Promethean fire” first fell into his soul. There he 
picked up the pirated Queen Mad. Alas, the palmy day of the 
second-hand bookstall is past! “Gone is that proud and 
pleasant state” when it yielded to the literary gold-digger 
Queen Mabs or Omar Khayydms ; you never find now in that 
Limbo Patrum any good poets waiting resurrection. Can it be 
that all the good poets now-a-days go straight to the heaven of 
recognition without waiting? Not so then, at any rate. All 
that Browning could learn about his new love, was that he had 
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written many poems and was dead. The boy begged his mother 
to procure him Shelley’s complete works; and Mr. Ollier, at 
whose shop alone she could obtain them, persuaded her to 
include three volumes of Keats in her purchase. That night, 
we need no fancy to conceive, Browning must have entered into 
Paradise. “ He told a friend it was a May night, and that in a 
laburnum, heavy with its weight of gold, and in a great copper- 
beech at the end of a neighbour’s garden, two nightingales strove 
one against the other.” Anyone who remembers his own first 
reading of Keats or Shelley can guess how this lad must have 
burned over them, who was himself of their kindred. The 
influence of Shelley, strongly marked in Pauline and often 
visible in Paracelsus, displays itself especially in a passion 
for Nature which faded from his maturer work ; and 
accordingly it is instructive to note that much of Para- 
celsus and several scenes of Strafford were conceived first 
in a wood near Dulwich where he used to walk at mid- 
night. “ About this time, too, he composed much in the open 
air. This he rarely, if ever, did in later life "—a clear connexion 
between cause and effect. Had his Nature-impulse been a part 
of himself, instead of an emanation from Shelley, he could no 
more have composed out of the open air than could Shelley or 
Wordsworth. The mere shaping of his poetry he might have 
done at times under a roof-tree, but his inspiration would have 
come to him from the free cope of heaven. The thought on 
which Pippa Passes is based occurred to him in this same 
Dulwich Wood—a fact which interests us, because we had 
thought it probable that the idea was drawn from his reading 
the Gesta Romanorum, where a monk takes very much the place 
assigned by the poet to the little silk weaver. 
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E need not follow Mr. Sharp through 

the better-known later life of the 

poet, but we may briefly refer to his con- 
cluding estimate of Browning’s work. Mr. Sharp’s is that 
sympathetic criticism (the best and safest in dealing with 
contemporary or approximately contemporary literature) which 
Mr. Coventry Patmore recently assailed, and Mr. Courthope 
cavils at. This method, which endeavours to interpret by 
sympathetic insight a writer's aims, and estimate the success 
with which he has accomplished them, Mr. Courthope styles 
the appreciative method, and, acknowledging value in it, says 
nevertheless, in effect, that it tends to lead the critic astray, and 
is not judgment. He would have an author tried by principles 
derived from the practice of the great past writers. The two 
methods are not altogether mutually exclusive; the best 
sympathetic critics will always use the past, though cautiously, 
as a corrective to their individual perceptions. But, taking the 
two in broad opposition, we reply simply that the method 
advocated by Mr. Courthope is rankly unfair. It is precisely 
the application to new aims, involving new methods, of principles 
drawn from former methods adjusted to former aims, which has 
caused some of the most disgraceful injustices in the history of 
criticism. It was the application to the Elizabethan dramatists 
of principles based on the practice of the classical dramatists 
which has made much eighteenth-century criticism a bye-word 
to posterity. If we could extract from the study of present 
literature a codified criticism which should give us principles by 
which to measure present productions, such were the most 
excellent thing todo. But we can no more do it than we can 
write calm, philosophical, contemporary history. This codifica- 
tion is always effected by the ampler vision of posterity, whose 
laws show fewer details but give a larger field. And by the 
time it is effected it serves principally to show wy artists were 


A QUESTION 
OF CRITICISM. 
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right whom general criticism has long stamped as right without 
knowing the law of their rightness. One method, therefore, 
is unfair, another is impossible: there remains only, for con- 
temporary work, the method of delicate sympathy. And our 
best critics adopt it, not because it is the soundest of con- 
ceivable ways, but because it is the least unsound of practic- 
able ways. It is susceptible of errors, but it minimises 
injustice. 





R. SHARP, accordingly, judges Brown- 

ing as far as possible from the stand- 

point created by himself. And the resulting 

conclusions are, we think, mainly sound and discriminating. In 
In a Balcony says Norbert, the man of action :— 


UNLOCKING 
POETS’ HEARTS 


We live, and they experiment on life— 
Those poets, painters, all who stand aloof 
To overlook the farther. 


That Norbert should so describe the poet is dramatically charac- 
teristic, and is still more characteristic of Norbert’s creator. For 
the description does not fit one poet in fifty; but it largely fits 
Shakespeare, and it exactly fits Browning. He is an experi- 
menter on life, more impersonal than Shakespeare’s self, and far 
more cool-headedly impartial. If Browning had written Corzo- 
lanus, the Tribunes would have been not half bad fellows. It is 
characteristic, therefore, that he should assume this as the typical 
poet’s attitude, for he not only preserved it himself, but threw 
quite unnecessary scorn on the opposite attitude :-— 
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Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ? 


* * 4 * * * 


“ 


No ; thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 
But please you, no foot over threshoid of mine. 


* * * * *K * 
‘“‘ Hoity toity ! A street to explore, 
“Your house the exception! ‘With this same key 


“«« Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more !” 
Did Shakespeare? Ifso, the less Shakespeare he! 


To justify his own way, he needed not to have thus attacked the 
other way. But he assails it yet more contemptuously in A¢ the 
Mermaid, to which he prefixes the motto :— 


The figure that thou here seest . . . Tut! 
Was it for gentle Shakspeare put ? 


Yes; but though “Shakspeare” is carved on the pedestal, the 
face is the face of Browning. And the figure which he chooses 
to set over against himself, as typical of the heart-unlocking 
poets, is—it can be meant for no one else—Byron ; who never 
showed his heart to a human being, without first carefully 
arranging the draperies about it and adjusting the light. What 
if one had replied : “No ; Byron knew too well the 
putrid secrets of his heart to suffer within it visiting eyes ; 
but if ever a poet has uncurtained to public day the shy 
sanctities of a heart, she who did that gracious courtesy to 
poetry was your wife. Here are stones to cast at her of your 
own hewing, let us cast them as you have taught us.’ 
But Browning’s mind, though dramatic, is so in a peculiar 
way. He is dramatic in the sense that he loves dramatic situa- 
tion, interplay, and characterisation ; he is undramatic in the 
sense that he loves a mental analysis whose most usual vehicle 
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would be relation. To gratify both loves, he combines them. 
The result is a thing—not drama in the accepted sense of drama 
—which needs a new basis ; and this he finds in a gigantic con- 
vention, viz., an extension of the principle of the soliloquy. The 
Shakesperian soliloquy is itself a convention (based on the not 
very common trick of thinking aloud) for extending the dra- 
matist’s powers by enabling him occasionally to show, like the 
novelist, what passes in his character’s secret mind. Now, as 
the stage-soliloquy is an extension of thinking aloud, so Brown- 
ing’s practice is an extension of the stage-soliloquy. He carries 
the principle of the soliloquy into the dialogue. He makes his 
characters utter to each other not only what would naturally 
arise to their lips under the given circumstances, but also 
thoughts and feelings of which, in actual life, they would not 
advertently be conscious, which only upon subsequent leisurely 
reflection would they recognise themselves to have entertained. 
How essentially this is a part of his genius may be gathered 
from /z a Balcony, which, although for the greater part of its 
course (except that action is lacking) it moves upon the lines of 
ordinary drama, nevertheless cannot avoid occasionally straying 
into Browning’s wonted method. Refer to the passage where 
Constance, after discovering the Queen’s error, at length wholly 
throws herself into Norbert’s arms. Did ever lovers, cow/d ever 
lovers, in such a moment analyse themselves and the situation 
as do these twain? So they might feel; so, in the instant of 
feeling, they never could explain that they felt. What a contrast 
with the intensely natural passion of the close, with Constance’s 
stifled iteration, ““ Yours, yours, yours!” and again, ‘“ Found 
found!” This is kindred art to his who drew the weeping 


Cordelia—" No cause, no cause!" 
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BROWNING'S 


C lack of individualisation in some of 
GRASP, 


Brownings characters — Norbert and 
Constance, for example—disappears mainly when 
his personages are tinged, if not possessed, by the more violent 
or baser passions, or when they present some scarce idiosyn- 
crasy. For there is a close analogy between his tastes in read- 
ing and in creation. His love for curious hook-lore is precisely 
equivalent to his love for curious character-lore. He is a psy- 
chological collector, and with the true collector’s spirit often 
(somewhat regrettably often) prefers rarity to beauty. The 
shorter, however, as compared with the lengthier poems, give a 
larger proportionate place to the softer elements in song; and 
would yield a collection of winning poems which might sur- 
prise those who judge Browning solely by his dominant moods. 
Not Rossetti could have dipped his brush in words to more 
golden purpose than is done in that true painter’s poem, A Face, 
The gentler qualities are salient throughout James Lee's Wife ; 
which exemplifies, moreover, a further advantage of the lesser 
pieces, in that they yield a greater number of sustainedly ar- 
tistic wholes. Allowing for the underlying convention necessary 
to Browning’s analytic method, James Lee's Wife is as artistic 
a whole as it is searching in the refinements of its mental phases. 
Only very casually do we find in it a dramatic thoughtlessness 
such as the little section Among the Rocks, beginning, 


O good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth. 


A fine, Shakespearianly virile bit of poetry : but are the big 
thews of it, both in fancy and expression, appropriate to a 
woman? Not even to the “large utterance” of imperial Egypt, 
or the majestic mouth of Hermione, would Shakespeare have 
ascribed such a speech. Finally, in these miscellaneous pieces 


we get now and again the personal note which Browning de- 
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precated ; and which Nemesis ordains should often go straight- 
est to the reader’s heart. The noble Rabb: Ben Ezra is pure 
Browning. On the whole, from the minor poems taken in their 
entirety is to be gained the best idea of Browning’s grasp. So 
judged, he will be found a poet as striking in the range as in the 
strength and subtlety of his power. He is not like Tennyson, 
versatile. But seldom, perhaps, is versatility associated with the 
highest manifestations of genius; for range is not to be con- 
founded with versatility. The most tremendous range in all 
poetry is that magically pavilioned under Shakespeare’s mind ; 
yet few poets have been less versatile than Shakespeare. 


BROWNINGS R. SHARP dismisses rather too scorn- 
MANNER AND 


METHODS. fully, as some will think, the charge 
that Browning is obscure. In regard to another disputed 
matter—the poet’s metre—Mr. Sharp’s judgment is true and 
discriminating. Much of the attack here comes from those who 
favour only the “ Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders,” not 
the music of “ sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,” and who 
would cast out of all orchestras 


The golden trombone, that darteth its tongue 
Like a bee of the gods. 


Speaking generally (where we should like to speak minutely) 
roughness of metre is not only excusable, but a merit, (1) when 
it is required in order to harmonise with the sense, (2) in poems 
of some length, to relieve monotony and afford contrast. 
Browning (often harsh, even in his lyrics), usually shows at his 
best in the sedater and more deliberate rhythms which better 
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suit his temperament, such as blank verse, or the numbers of 
Rabbt Ben Esra. This last, indeed, was a felicitous choice ; 
and we often wonder why a form so noble is so seldom used. 
The curt, marching trample of the trimeters, interspersed with 
the long, drum-like roll of the heroic or the alexandrine, com- 
pletes a singularly majestic metre, whose measured beat and 
weight of emphasis are precisely suited to Browning’s massive 
style. Yet Mr. Sharp, like many of Browning’s admirers, is, per- 
haps, apt to bea little too apologetic for the poet’s manly rugged- 
nesses, not his prosaic crabbedness of dialectic, but those other 
ruggednesses which are merely the swollen muscles on the arms of 
the athlete. To be strong in Shakspeare’s day took not half the 
strength which it takes to be strong in our day. For part of a 
man’s nativestrengthisabsorbed inthe assertion of himself against 
the opposite tendency of his time. Milo could carry the ox ; 
he could not rive the oak. Therefore, when a poet triumphs, 
as Browning, over that almost irresistible resilience of the 
surrounding spirit, when his hands are not wedged in the 
century, he reveals an innate originality. Browning, we can trace 
to no ancestors. Once the first warm impulse from Shelley 
glows out in Paracelsus, he stands forth as an underivable 
personality, fostered by Shelley’s sun, but how generated we 
know not; in some sense, perhaps, more brusquely isolated than 
Shakspeare’s self, whose vaster comprehensiveness necessarily 
gave him more frontiers. So intensely vital a personality must 
needs compel attention even from those in whom it moves 
repulsion. Of no man better than of Browning could we use 
the Latin euphemism for death. Vzxet. To whatever ultimate 


results. he has lived indeed. 
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R. W. E. HENLEY has collected his 

_— HENLEYS essays in literature, “ Views and 
—— Reviews” (David Nutt.) No such criticism— 

or appreciation, if we are to adopt the Gallicism—has appeared 
since Appreciation, that fastidious and implacable and delicate 
Ariel, became the genius of our letters. Mr. Henley teaches by 
style as much and as well as by precept. Nay, the teachings of 
his style are even more authoritative than those of his opinion, 
albeit this last has the credentials of a most liberal culture, and 
is as far from the wilfulness of too much individuality as from 
the banality of common convention. His is a just judgment, 
sane and wise, fully convinced—convinced with a heart and an 
impulse not always thus in alliance with perfect orthodoxy, 
convinced as though right literary dogma were of his own 
discovering. Even where we withhold our assent, as we do, for 
instance, from Mr. Henley’s high estimate of Thackeray’s style, 
purely as a style, we are inclined to dissent with deference to a 
judgment that sums up so much and selects from so many. 
But against the instruction of Mr. Henley’s distinguished, happy, 
pure, and triumphant English there is no dissidence. We would 
not use adjectives in its praise so as to give an impression that 
it is specially ornamental. For perhaps no writer so studious 
of style has ever devoted less research to beauty for its own 
sake ; even the austerer beauty that bestows itself unsought (so 
liberal, so generous, by a happy paradox, is the finest and 
most difficult loveliness of literature), upon the seeker after 
truth, justice, and gentleness, he does not always achieve. 
He is as far as possible from eloquence and from everything 
else that is uncostly. If there is any quality belonging to a 
great style in which he may be held to be characteristically 
or consistently lacking, that quality is composure. But we 
pardon the lack, renembering to what commonplace, otherwise 
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unredeemed, this same quality of composure gives distinction 
in the writings of Addison. And if he lacks composure, Mr 
l{enley—we hasten to add this for fear that our criticism may 
be charged with a meaning we do not own—lacks not dignity. 
But his dignity is quick. Let every possible meaning, old and 
new, be filled into this word, gvzc’, when it is applied to him. 


MORE THAN A HAT is said so well is necessarily worth 
CRITIC. saying well. Mr. Henley has not 
only a fine judgment, he has excellent things to say in giving 
judgment, things that are brilliant, accurate, full of virile and 
impatient humour. And he should, as soon as may be, have 
done with criticism. Criticism induces him to be wearisomely 
insistent and monotonous with some of his phrases. Mere 
verbal repetitions of course we forgive in a book collected from 
newspaper articles, though we wonder that in doing his own 
editing the author did not strike out some score of recurrences 
of the phrase “artist in words,” for instance. What is less 
pardonable is a persistence of ideas, which will lead him, if it 
has not led him already, to intolerance and violence. He has 
well delivered his soul ; he has given forth what pressed to be 
uttered ; but he should deliver it in another sense and give it in 
prose, as he has done in verse, a larger liberty for more open 
activity. He has now said enough about other men’s work to 
have aided invaluably in forming a classical judgment in his 


time. 
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THE 14TH ANON BAMBER writes to us_ from 
DUKE Thorndon Hall, Brentwood :— 


Your sketch of the life of the fourteenth Duke of Norfolk has 
very much delighted me. I have often wondered that so little 
has been said and written about one so illustrious and saintly. 
But I was disappointed that so many charming traits in his 
character were omitted. However, this may be accounted for by 
the life being written by one who, although he knew the Duke 
well, was living out of England, and could not hear of many 
things which displayed his Grace's character. [| will now write 
from memory a few particulars. In early life as Lord Fitzalan, 
and afterwards Earl of Arundel, he took a deep interest in the 
education of our Catholic children, and frequently presided at the 
annual dinners which were then common for most of our large 
metropolitan schools. Often at personal inconvenience he, along 
with the Hon. Stafford Jerningham (afterwards Lord Stafford) 
performed this duty, although he abhorred this mode of collect- 
ing money, and he thought true charity, when fully explained, 
should inspire Catholic gentlemen to give their offerings without 
expending sixty or seventy pounds on eating and drinking in the 
collection of them. And he offered the clerical managers of 
several schools to make up any deficiency that there might be, 
if they would give up the dinner and boldly appeal to the chari- 
table hearts of the Catholic public. I believe there was at firsta 
great deficiency in the collections ; but the holier mode of appeal- 
ing on behalf of our poor children soon gained ground, and one 
by one the dinners fell off, and for many years there has not 
been a single dinner for the support of our schools. When he 
became Duke he doubtless looked back with thankfulness upon 
the success of his efforts. It was always an edifying sight to see 
the Earl of Arundel assisting at Mass in the public chapel 
attached to Arundel Castle. If others were absent, he was 
never absent, but always ready to take his place in the sanctuary. 
His deep sentiments of veneration of the Most High were practic- 
ally but unostentatiously displayed in all his actions throughout 
life. In his place in Parliament he did not shrink from profes- 
sing his Faith before unbelievers and scoffers and showing that 
he placed spiritual and eternal considerations before all others. 
But it was in preparing himself for his departure that he 
proved himself a saint. He had from the time of what he 
called his conversion always showed his veneration for the priest- 
hood, and he loved priests because of their holy office. His last 
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will and testament shows this in a remarkable manner in the 
directions which he gave to the guardians of his children. | 
write from memory, but I am sure that these were almost 
the exact words of his will: “ And if either or both of my sons 
should wish to enter into the priesthood, I hereby give them my 
sanction. And [ desire that my executors and their guardians, 
so far from putting any impediment in the way of their follow- 
ing their holy purpose, must do everything in their power to for- 
ward it. And if any of my daughters should wish to enter 
Religion, I desire that their guardians should do all in their 
power to further this holy design.” 























JULY, 1890. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates’ 
MontBfp List. 


His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, in a recent speech, 
remirked :—‘‘ I am able to recollect—-what, perhaps, few can—the condition of Mr. 
Burns’ establishment thirty-six years ago. It was restricted in its operations, and the 
number of its publications was small. When I compare the condition of Catholic 
literature now with what it was then, I confess that the growth amazes me. I can 
hardly believe that in so short a time so large a number of works, many of them of 
great importance, have been added to the Catholic literature of this country, and 
there is a medium necessary for the distribution of these works. In London it is easy 
enough for Catholics to go to the centre, that which was Mr. Burns’ establishment, 
and which is now in Orchard Street, * ‘in so great a state of enlargement, and so 
immensely extending its means for the diffusion of Catholic literature.” 

* See page 8. 
Visitors to London are cordtally invited by Messrs. BurNsS & OATES fo 
an inspection of thetr Premises. 











































Announcements. 
Ready during July, 


The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor. Edited 
by Father Pius CAVANAGH, O.P. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Life of Our Lord. For use in Schools. By T. Murpuy, 
Ilead-Master of the Practising School, St. Mary’s Training College, Ifammer- 
smith. This little book will be issued in a good strong binding at the exceed- 
ingly low price of 6d., and it is hoped that it will meet a long-felt want. A 
better Edition will also be issued. 

Little Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis. Contain- 


ing the History, Rule, and Ceremonial of the Order. With short explanations 
by the Rev. F. BErTINuS, O.S.F. Third Edition. 

The Great Sacrifice of the New Law, expounded by the 
Figures of the Old. By JAMES Dymock. Eighth Edition, 1687. This work 
will form Volume II. of the ‘ Old English Ascetic Series, ” edited by Orpy 

_ , SHIPLEY, M.A. 

Spiritual Retreats. Notes of Meditations and Considerations given 
in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, By the late Dr. PORTER, 
Archbishop of Bombay. A new Edition. 

— Works of St. Francis de Sales. Translated into English 
by the Very Rev. CANON MACKEY, O.S.B., under the direction of the Right 
Rev. Dr. HEDLEY, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. A new Edition 
of Volume II., ON THE LOVE OF GoD, will be ready in July, price gs. in cloth. 

In the Press and in Prepavraiion. 
The Christian Virgin in her Family and in the World. Her 


Virtues and her Mission at the Present Time. From the Third French Edition. 

Two Tales by the late KATHLEEN O’MEaRA, entitled “ The Blind 
Apostle” and ‘* A Heroine of Charity.” 

Sancta Sophia (Holy Wisdom) ; or, Directions for the Prayer of 
Contemplation, &c. Extracted from Treatises written by the Ven. Father F. 
AUGUSTIN BAKER, and edited by the Very Rev. DoM NORBERT SWEENEY, D.D. 
A new Edition. 

Life of the Blessed Thomas (More. By the Rev. T. E. 
BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 


London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New York: 9, Barclay Street. 
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